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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON HUMANITY. 
OF all the amiable qualities which 


adorn our nature, none claim a more 
exalted rank than Humanity, whe- 
ther the object to whom it is applied, 
be of our own {pecies or that of the 
brute creation. No one who is divelt- 
ed of Humanity, can poffefs true vir- 
tue, or a noble foul. This is fo in- 
difputably true, that no ancient or 
modern hero, however great his quali- 
fications of every other kind may be, 
if found wanting in this all-effential 
article, he is confidered but as a fe- 
condary charaéter, of a far inferior 
grade with him who poflefles it. The 
maiftrate, however awful or venera- 
ble he may appear by an inflexibie 
adminiftration of jultice, renders his 
character far more amiable and even 
refpectable by a difplay of humanity 
(not inconfiftent with the duties of 
his office) towards the unfortunate 
criminal whom he is obliged to fen- 
tence to punifhment. ‘The immortal 
Bard of Avon-has finely defcribed 
this fentiment, in his inimitable fcene 
between Portia and Shylock, where 
the former pleads with the latter to 
abate from his bloody demands, and 
refpect the facred dictates of Hu- 
maiity. 

Among the many qualifications 
which the fofter fex pol fs ina fupe- 
rior degree to men, and which tend 
to make them more eftimable and 
more refpeMable, Humanity ftands in 
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the firft order. From the breaft of a 

female of virtue and underftanding, 
it is never abfent; and it may be fafely 
faid, that fhe who is found to want 
it, has fallen from that pinnacle of 
lovelinefs which exalts ter fex fo 
much above the other. And even 
the moft favage of men, however 
deftitute they may be of humanity 
themfelves, are almoft ever found 
willing to refpeét it in others. Thefe 
obfervations are peculiarly applicable 
to our intercourfe and connexions 
with the humgn race; but they. are 
fcarcely lefs forcible, and furely not 
lefs juft, when applied to the brute 
création. 

The man who feels no humanity 
for irrationa! animated nature in ge- 
neral, and for thofe domeftic animals 
in particular, over which he has con- 
trol, can {carcely be fuppofed to feel 
much for the fuffering anguifh of his 
own fpeciess A celebrated painter, 
who knew human nature well, in his 
stages or progress of cruelty, kegins by 
reprefenting a boy killing fies, and 
finifhing the picture with his ome 
mitting murder. Thus a want. of 
feeling to the brute creation, foon 
rendered him callous to every fenti- 
ment of compailion or humanity. 
This, we are told, was the cafe with 
one of the Roman Emperors, who is 
held up to our view as a monfter of 
brutality. He began by deftroying 
infeéts for his paftime, which quick ly 
led to the butchery of his fellow crea- 
tures as an ginusemente 
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dominate. Let a mind, poffefled with 
a portion of fenfibility, reflect for a 
moment on the dreadful and inex- 
preflible anguifh, which it occafions 
tothofe who have the misfortune to 
groan under its galling yoke. Figure 
to yourfelf an only and darling child, 
the pride of his parents ; torn from 
their bofoms, and delivered up to the 
infolence of an unfeeling crew. Be- 
hold him with the tear of anguifh 
rolling down his‘cheek, taking a laft 
farewel of his nacive land; the can- 
vafs is ipread, and the unfriendly 
gales wa ft bien to a country where 
he is to be forever buried from his 
dear relatives, doomed to perpetual 
fervitude and the cruel lafh of a brutal 
overfeer. Deteftable flavery! may 
thy domirion be of fhort duration 
—and may the refulgent Sui of 
Liberty, difperfe the clouds in thy 
gloomy atmofphere, and. enlighten 
the whole univerle. 

RINALDOs» 

a 


LITERARY INFORMATION. 

We are informed that Dr. HUGH 
Witxiiamson’s hiftory of Nortu- 
Caroutina, will foon be publifhed. 

Dr. SamMuEL Miter, of New- 
York, is engaged in writing the hii- 
tory of the ‘State of New-York. 

We alfo hear, that Dr. Barton 
of this city, is engaged in writing an 
extenfivé Work on the fubject of the 
“ Instinct of Animals.” 

—a—— 

ACCOUNY OF THE BIRDS FOUND IN 
THE HIGH NORTHERN LATI- 
TUDES OF THIS CONTINENT.» 
[From Hearne’s Journey from the Prince 


of Wales Fort, in Hudfon’s-Bay, to the. 
Northern Ocean. } 


[ Gontinued from pagé 252.} 
BIRDS. 


* 
THE feathered creation that refort 


to thofe parts in the different feafons 
are numerous, but fuch as brave the 
fevere winter are but few in number, 
and .fhall. be particularly noticed in 
their proper places. 
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EAGLES of feveral forts are found 
in the country bordering on Hudfon’s 
bay during the fummer; but none, 
except the common brown fifhing 
eagle, ever frequent the nothern parts 
They always make their appearance 
in thole dreary regions about the latter 
end of March or beginning of April, 
and build their nefts in lofty trees, in 
the crevices of inacceilible rocks near 
the banks of riverss _They lay but 
two eggs, (which are white,) and 
frequentiy bring but one young. 
They § generally feed on fith, w hich 
they catch as they are fwimming near 
the furface ; but they are very deftruc- 
tive to the nrufk-rat and hares, as alfo 
to geefe and ducks, when ina moult- 
ing fate, and frequently kill, young 
beaver. Their neits are very large, 
frequently fix feet in diameter; and 
before their young can fly, are fo pro- 
vident, that the Indians frequently 
take a moft excellent meal of fifh, flefh 
and fowl from their larder. Though 
they bring forth their young fo early 
as the latter end of May, or the be- 
ginning of June, yet they never fly till 
September; alittle after which they 
migrate to the Southward. They are 
the moft ravenous of any bird ] know; 
for when kept in confinement or in a 
tame flate, as it may be called, I have 
known two of them eat more than a 
bufhel of fifh in a day. They are 
never known to breed om the barren 
grounds to the northward of Churchill 
river, though many of the lakes and 
rivers in thofe parts abound with vari- 
ety of fifh, This is probably owing 
to the want of trees or high rocks te 
build in. The northern Indians are 
very partial to the quill-feathers of the 
eagle, as well as to thofe of the hawk, 
to wing or plume. their arrows with, 
out of a fuperftitious notion that they 
have a greater effet than if winged 
with the feathers of geefe, cranes, 
crows, or other birds, that in fact 
would do equally as well. The fleth 
of the eagle is ufually eaten by moft 
of the Indians, but is always black, 
hard and fifhy; even the young enes, 
when in a callow flate, though the 
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Parents, who would with to lay a 
firm bafis for virtue in their chil- 
dren, cannot do it more effectually, 
than by early inftilling into their in- 
fant minds a reverence for humanity ; 
and to do this fuccefsfully, it fhould 
be conftantly impreffed upon them, 
that humanity to the brute creation 
isan obligation from which they can- 
not be exempted, and cruelty a moft 
odious vice—lighly offenfive to tdeir 
common Creator. E- 


_- 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
SEDUCTION. 


‘THE man who lays a fnare to en- 
trap innocence, however fhielded by 
the fpecious names of gallantry or 
gaiety of difpofition, is a fiend anda 
monfter that fhould be fhunned and 
detefted by fociety. 

View thyfelf feducer! What are 
thy triumphs? Thou halt perhaps 
deftroyed the faireft bloffom of nature 
—planted the thorn of never-ceafing 
woe, in the befom of one who loved 
you—who trufted you; one, who per- 
haps had formed the tendereft wifhes 
for your welfare: one who prized life, 
but as your happinefs was centered 
in it; who thought to have named 
you by the moft indearing of titles : 
expectation miferably difappointed! 
Unfortunate girl! the man whom you 
hoped one day to have called by the 
fond names of friend, bufband or 
protector, has proved your bittereft 
enemy—your cruel deftroyer. 

As the rofe that blufhes in the gar- 
den, if plucked by the hand of the 
wanton f{poiler, is thrown under foot, 
neglected and forgotten. Alas! like 
unto it art thou, child of fimplicity ! 
Thy innocence has iffued in thy ruin: 
and be who once vowed eternal fidelity 
to thee, by him art thou forfaken and 
viewed only as an obje& of contempt. 

Yet wretch! how canft thou view 
thyfelf as her fuperior? From whence 
the guilt that finks her below thy 
jevelf It-was from loving you and 
trufting you—sthis was her guilt, her 
fhame. Betrayed, perhaps, through 


pected none. 


love,to a momentary weaknefs (which 
the better principles of her heart-con- 
demn) your labours are accomplifhed 
—you have conquered; but poor and 
defpicable the exultation. 


‘«« Amid the rofes, fierce repentance rears 
‘* Her fnaky creft: a quick returaing pang 


_** Shoots through the confcious heart—” 


She knew of no difguife and ful- 
Now, view the heart 
of the afflicted penitent! See the 
pangs which rend her firnggling 
bofom! The thorn of anguifh rank- 
ling at her heart, inftead of innocence 
and cheerful gaiety—inftead of that 
eafe which arifes from a knowledge of 
inward purity and worth, you fee the 
conicious blufh of fhame, warm her 
palid cheek—trembling left there all 
might read her crime. Stung when 
alone by keen reflection—tortured by 
the pangs of negleéted love and loft 
innocence—contemned by an unfeel- 
ing world, fhe dreads folitude, whilft 
the feciety of the virtuous is a con- 
{tant reproach; and at length having 
fallen a prey to fenfations too acute, 
either finks into an untimely grave, 
or buries recolle€tion in the commil- 
fion of new crimes. 

Canft thou then, defpoiler, behold 
the unhappy victim of thy defires, 
fink in the cold arms of death, for 
relief from miferies of which thou art 
the caufe ? or fee her plunge (by thee 
led to the brink) into the gulph of 
woe and infamy? Bluth mifcreant! 
whilft contemplating the deformity of 
thine own image ; nor think the pic- 
ture exaggerated, and abhor thytfelf. 

PHEONINE. 


—<= 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON SLAVERY. 


OF ail the evils incident to huma- 
nity, none, perhaps, is more confpicu- 
ous than flavery. It ftrikes at the 
root of virtue, and totally eclipfes 
every good quality of the heart ; it is 
the parent of indolence, diffipation 
and cruelty,—and “in that country 
where flavery abounds, vice will pre- 

dominate 
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the former, are fomething inferior in 
fize, and always frequent the woods. 
‘They never go in fearch of their prey 
in the day-time, but perch on the 
tops of lofty pines, and are eafily 
approached and fhot. Their food is 
generally known to be mice and {mall 
birds, yet their fiefh is delicately 
white, and nearly as good as a barn- 
door fowl; of courfe it is much efteem- 
ed both by the Englifh and Indians. 
This fpecies of owl is called by the 
fouthern Indians Ho-ho, and the for- 
mer W ap-a-kee-thow. 

Befides thofe two fpecies of owls, 
there is another that remains in Hud- 
fon’s Bay all the year, and is called 
by the Indians cos-a-DEE-COOCcH. 
It is fo far inferior in fize to the two 
former, that it feldom weighs half a 
pound; is of a mottled brown, the 
feathers long, and of a moft delicate 
foft and filky quality. In general 
this {pecies feed on mice, and birds 
they find dead; and are fo impudent 
at times, that they jight on a par- 
tridge when killed by the hunter, but 
not being able to carry it off, are 
often obliged to relinquifh the prize. 
Like the white owl, at times, though 
butfeldom, they follow the report of 
a gun, and by fo frequently fkimming 
round the fportfmen, frighten the 
game nearly as much as the hawk. 
They feldom go far from the woods, 
build in trees, and lay from two to 
four eggs. They are never fat, and 
their flefh is eaten only by the Indians. 

RAvENs of a moft beautiful glofly 
black, richly tinged with purple and 
violet colour, are the conftant inhabi- 
tants of Hudfon’s Bay; but are fo far 
inferior in fize to the Englifh raven, 
that they are ufually calied crows. 
They build their nefts in lofty pine 
trees, and generally lay four fpeckled 
eggs; they bring forth their young fo 
early as the latter end of May, or the 
beginning of June. In fummer many 
of them frequent the barren grounds, 
feveral hundred miles from any woods; 
probably invited there by the multi- 
tudes of deer and mufk-oxen that are 
killed by the northern Indians during 
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that feafon, merely for their skins, 
and who leave their fiefh to rot, or be 
devoured by beafts or birds of prey. At 
thofe times they are very fat, and the 
flefh of the young ones is delicately 
white, and good eating. But in win- 
ter they are, through neceflity, ebliged 
to feed on a black mofs that grows on 
the pine trees, alfo.on deer’s dung, 
and excrements of other animals. It 
is true, they kill fome mice, which 
they find in the furface of the fnow, 
and catch many wounded partridges 
and hares; in fome parts of the coun- 
try they are a great nuifance to the 
hunter, by eating the game that is 
either caught in {nares or traps. With 
all this afliftance, they are in general 
fo poor during the fevere cold in win- 
ter, as to excite wonder how they 
poffibly can exift. 

The faculty of fcent muft be very 
acute; for in the coldeft days in win- 
ter, when every kind of effluvia is 
almoft inftantaneoufly deftroyed by 
the froft, I have frequently known 
buffaloes and other beats killed where 
not one of thofe birds were feen; but 
in a few hours feores of them would 
gather about the {pot to pick up the 
dung, blood, and other offal. An 
unarmed man may approach them 
very near when feeding, but they are 
fhy of thofe that have a gun; a great 
proof that they fimell the gunpowder. 
They are, however, frequently fhot 
by guns fet for foxes; and fometimes 
caught in traps built for martinse 
Though, on the whole, they may be 
called a thy bird, yet their necedflities 
in winter are fo great, that, like the 
white owl, they frequently follow the 
report of a gun, keep prudently ata 
diftance from the fportiman, and fre- 
quently carry off many wounded birds. 
Their quills make moft excellent pens 
for drawing, or ladies to write with. 

The CINEREOUS CROW, Of, as it 
is called by the fouthern Indians, 
whifk-e-jonifh, by the Englifh whitky- 
jack, and by the northern Indians 
Geeza, but as fome pronounce it, 
and that with more propriety, jee-za, 
though clafled among the crows, is in 

reality 
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fieth is a delicate white, are fo rank 
as to render them very unpleafant to 
fome perfons, except in times of necef- 
fity. Oe 
Hawks of various fizes and plu- 
mage frequent the different parts of 
the country round Hudfon’s Bay 
during fummer. Some of thofe hawks 
are fo large as to weigh three pounds, 
and others fo finall as not to exceed 
five or fix ounces. But the weight 
of thofe, as well as every other {pecies 
of birds, is no ftandard for the natu- 
ralift to go by; for at different feafons, 
and when in want of food, they are 
often fcarcely half the weight they 
are when fat and in good order. Not- 
withftanding the variety of hawks that 
refort to thofe parts in fummer, I 
know but one fpecies that brave the 
intenfe cold of the long winters to the 
north of Churchill river; and that is 
what Mr. Pennant calls the Scare- 
Falcon. They, like the other large 
fpecies of Hawks, prey much on the 
white groufe or partridge, and alfo 
on the American hare, ufually called 
here rabbits. ‘They are always found 
to fréquent thofe parts where par- 
tridges are plentiful, and are detefted 
by the fportfmen, as they generally 
drive all the game off the ground near 
their tents; but, in return, they often 
drive thither frefh flocks of fome hun- 
dreds. Notwithftanding this, they 
fo frequently baulk thofe who are em- 
ployed on the hunting fervice, that 
the governors generally give a reward 
of a quart of brandy for each of their 
heads. Their flefh is always eaten 


by the Indians, and fometimes by the 


Englith; but it is always black, ha:d 
and tough, and fometimes has a bitter 
tafte. 

The Indians are fond of taming 
thofe birds, and frequently keep them 
the whole fummer; but as the winter 
approaches they generally take flight, 
and provide for themfelves. When 
at Cumberland-houfe, I had one of 
them, of which my people were re- 
markuably fond; and as it never want- 
ed for food, would in all probability 
have remained with us all the winter, 


had. it not been killed by an Indian 
who did not know it to be tame. 

The beautiful fpecies of WHITE or 
SNOWY CWL is common in all parts 
of Hudfon’s Bay, as far north<as 
the Copper-mine river. Thefe birds, 
when flying or fitting, appear very 
large, but when killed, feldom weigh 
more than three and an half, or four 
pounds, and fometimes fcarcely half 
that weight. They generally feed on 
mice, and partridges, and are at times 
known to kill rabbits. They are like 
the hawk, very troublefome to the 
{portfman; and, contrary to any other 
bird that I know, have a great pro- 
pentity to follow the report of a gun, 
and frequently follow the hunters (as 
they are ufually called in Hudfon’s 
Bay) the whole day. - On thofe occa- 
fions they ufually perch on high trees, 
and watch till a bird is killed, when 
they {kim down and carry it off before 
the hunter can get near it; but in 
return, the hunters, when they fee 
them on the watch, frequently decoy 
them within gun-fhot, by throwing up 
a dead bird, which the owl feldom 
refufes to accept; but the fportfman 
being fully provided for this vifit, and 
on his guard, generally fhoots them 
before they can carry off the par- 
tridge. They are, however, fo great 
a hindrance to thofe employed on the 
hunting fervice, that the fame pre- 
mium is given for one of their heads 
as for that of a hawk. 

In winter they are frequently very 
fat, their fiefh delicately white, and 
generally efteemed good eating, both 
by Englifhmen and Indians. Thofe 
owls always make their nefts on the 
ground, generally lay from three to 
four eggs, but feldom hatch more 
than two; and in the extreme north, 
the young ones do not fly till Septem- 
ber. They never migrate, but brave 
the coldeft winters, even on the bar. 
ren ground, far remote from any 
woods; and in thofe fituations perch 
on high rocks and flones, and watch 
for their prey. 

The {pecies of GREY or MOTTLED 
OWL are by no means fo numerous as 

the 
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pick up afubfiftence. ‘Their fieth is 
delicately white and firm, and though 
they are ‘feldom fat, they are always 
good eating, and are gener 
ed beft when larded and roafesd, or 
nicely boiled with a bit of bacon. 
There is fomething er rémark- 
able in thofe birds, and I believe pecu- 
liar to themfe ‘Ives, which is that of 
clapping their wings with fuch a force 
that at half a mile diftance it refem- 
bles thunder. I have frequently heard 
them make that noife near Cumber- 
land-houfe in the month of May, but 
it was always before fun-rife, and a 
little after fun-fet. It is faid by Mr. 
Barton and Le Hontan, that they 
never clap in this manner but in the 
{pring and fall, and I mutt acknow- 
ledge that 1 never heard them in win- 
ter, thoug 
them in that feafon. Lhe Indians 
informed me they never make that 
noife but when feeding, which is very 
probable; for it is notoriouily known 
that all the fpecies of groufe feed 
very early in the mornings, and late 
in the afternoons. This fpecies is 
called by fome of the Indians border- 
ing on Hudfon’s Bay, pus-pus-kee, 
and by others pus-pus-cue. ® 
SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, or as 
they are called in Hudion’s Bay, phea- 
fant. Thofe birds are always found 
in the Southern parts of the Bay, are 
very plentiful in the interior parts of 
the country, and in fome Winters a 
few of them are fhot at York fort, but 
never reach fo far north as Churchill. 
In colour they are not very unlike 
that of the Englifh hen pheafant; but 
the tail is fhort and pointed, like that 
of the common duck; and there is no 
perceivable difference in plumage be- 
tween the male and female. When 
full-grown, and in good condition, 
they frequently weigh’ two pounds, 
and though the flefh is dark, yet it 1s 
juicy, and always efteemed good eat- 
ing, particularly when larded and 
roafted. In fummer they feed on 


berries, and in winter on the tops of 


the dwarf birch, and the buds of the 
poplar. In the fall they are tolerably 


ally eiteem- 


eh I have killed many of 
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tame, but in the fevere cold more thy ; 
frequently perch on the tops of the 
higheft por iars, out of moderate gun- 
wif not fuffer a near ap- 
‘They fometimes, when dif- 
turbed in this fituation, dive intathe 
fhow; but the fportfman is equally 
baulked in his expectations, as they 
force their way fo faft under it as to 
raile flight many yards diftant from 
the place they entered, and very fre- 
guently i ina diffe ‘rent direction tajthat 
from which the fportiman expects. 
They, like the other fpecies of groule, 
make their nefts on the ground, and 
iay from ten to thirteen eggs. Like 
the ruffed Groufe, they are not to be 
tamed, as many trials have been made 
at York fort, but without fuccelfs; 
for though they never made their 
efcape, yet they always died, proba- 
bly for want of proper food; for the 
hens that hatched them were equally 
fond of them, as they could poilibly 
have been had they been the produce 
of their own eggs. This fpecies of 
groufe is called by the fouthern Indi- 
ans Aw-kis-cow. 
[ 70 be Continued. ] 
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OF THE VARIGUS INHABITANTS OF 
EGYPT. 


+ ; ( Poe ‘ry " a a | 
[Continued from page 242.] 


SUMMARY OF OCCURRENCES FROM THE 
DEATH OF ALI BEY TO THE YEAR 
1785. 


SINCE the death of Ali Bey, the 
fate of the Egyptians has not been 
bettered ; his fucceffors have not even 
imitated what was laudable in his 
condu&t. Mohammad Bey, who fuc- 
ceeded him in April 1773, during a 
reign of two years, difplayed nothing 
but the ferocity of a robber, and the 
bafeneis of a traitor. To colour his 
ingratitude towards his patron, he at 
firft pretended to be only the defen- 
der of the rights of the Sultan, and 
the minifter, of his will; he there- 
fore reinitted to Conftantinople the 
tribute which had been interrupted 
for the laft fix years, and teok the 
cuftomary 
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reality fo fmall, as feldom to weigh 
three ounces; the plumage grey, the 
feathers very long, foft and filky, and 
in general entirely unwebbed, and in 
fome parts much refembles hair. This 
bird is very familiar, and fond of 
frequenting habitations, either houfes 
or tents; and {@ much given to pilfer- 
ing, that no kind of provifions it can 
come at, either frefh or fait, is fafe 
from its depredation. It is fo bold as 
to come into tents, and fit on the 
edge of the kettle when hanging over 
the fire, and fteal victuals out of the 
difhes. It is very troublefome to the 
hunters, both Englifh and Indian, 
frequently following them a whole 
day; it will perch on atree while the 
hunter is baiting his martin-traps, and 
as foon as his back is turned go and 
eat the baits. It is a kind of mock 


bird, and of courfe has a variety of 


notes; it is eafily tamed, but never 
lives long in confinement. It is well 
known to be a provident bird, laying 
up great quantities of berries in fum- 
mer for a winter ftock; but its natu- 
ral propenfity to pilfer at all feafons 
makes it much detelted both by the 
Englith and Indians. It builds its 
neft in trees, exadtly like that of the 

tackbird and thrufh; lays four blue 
egos, but feldom brings more than 
three young ones. 

I know of only one fort of woop- 
PECKER that frequents the remote 
northern parts of Hudfon’s Bay; and 
this is diftinguifhed by Mr. Pennant 
by the name of the golden-winged 
bird; but to the fouth weft that beau. 


-tiful fpecies of wood-pecker with a 


fcarlet crown is very frequent. The 
manner of life of this {pecies is nearly 
alike, always building their nefts in 
holes in trees, and feeding on worms 
and infe&s. They generally have 
from four to fix young at a time. 
They are faid to be very deftructive 
to fruit-trees that are raifed in gar 
dens in the more fouthern parts of 
America: but the want of thofe lux- 
uriés in Hudfon’s Bay renders them 
very harmlefs and inoffenfive birds. 
The red feathers of the larger fort, 


which frequent the interior and fouth 
ern parts of the bay, are much valued 
by fome of the Indians, who ornament 
their pipe-ftems with them, and at 
times ufe them as ornaments to their 
children’s clothing. Neither of the 
two fpecies here mentioned ever 
migrate, but are conftant inhabitants 
of the different climates in which they 
are found. 

There are feveral fpecies of GROUSE 
in the different parts of Hudfon’s Bay; 
but two of the largeft, and one of them 
the moft beautiful, never reach to far 
north as the latitude 590: but as lL 
have feen them in great plenty near 
Cumberland-houfe, I fhall take the 
liberty to defcribe them. 

The rurFED Grousk. This is 
the moft beautiful of all that are 
claffed under that name. . They are 
of a delicate brown, prettily variega- 
ted with black and white: tail large 
and Jong, like that of a hawk, which 
is ufually of an orange colotir, beau- 
tifully barred with black, chocolate, 
and white; and the tail is frequent- 
ly expanded like a fam To add to 
their beauty, they have a ruff of glofly 
black feathers, richly tinged with 
purple round the neck, which they 
can erect at pleafure: this they fre- 
quently do, but more particularly fo 
when they fpread their long tail, 
which gives them a noble appearance. 
In fize they exceed a partridge, but 
are inferior to apheafant. In winter 


- they are ufually found perched on the 


branches of the pine trees; and in 
that feafon are fo tame as to be eafily 
approached, and of courfe readily 
fhot. 

They always make their nefts on 
the ground, generally at the root of 
a tree, and Jay to the number of 
twelve or fourteeneggs. In fome of 
the fouthern parts of America feveral 
attempts have been made to tame 
thofe beautiful birds, by taking their 
eggs and hatching them under domef- 
tic hens, but it was never crowned 
with fuccefs; for when but a few days 
old, they always make their efcape 
into the woods, where they probably 

pick 
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were pitched thofe of the Mamlouks, 
while the Barbary Arabs formed huts 
with the trunks and branches of ,the 
orange and Jemon trees, and the f@i- 
lowers of the army arranged them- 
felves as they could: a few guards 
were diftributed here and there, and 
without making a fingle entrench- 
ment, they called thenlelves en- 
camped. 

Batteries were now to be erected; 
and a {pot of riling ground was made 
choice of, to the fouth-eaftward of 
the town, where, behind fome garden- 
walls, eight pieces of cannon were 
pointed, at two hundred paces from 
the town, and the firing began, not- 
withftanding the mufquetry of the 
enemy, who from the tops of the ter- 
races, killed feveral of the gunners. 
This conduc& will appear fo ‘ingular 
in Europe, that the truth of it may 
be, perhaps, called in queftion; but 
thefe things paffed eleven years ago; 
I_ have ot on the {pat have feen 
many who were eye-witnefles, and | 
efteem it a duty, neither to alter for 
the better or the worfe, facts, by 
which the character of a nation may 
fo well be eftimated. 

It is evident that a wall, only three 
feet thick, and without a rampart, 
muft foon have a large breach made 
in it; and the queftion was, not how 
: 0 snoant, but how to get through it. 

e Mamlouks were for doing it on 
Rs Face but they were made to 
comprehend that this was impofhble; 
and they confented, for the firft time, 
to march on foot. It muft have been 
a curious fight to fee them, with their 
huge breeches of thick -Venetian 
cloth, embarraffed with their tucked 
up denicbes, their crooked fabres in 
hand, and piftols hanging to their 
fides, advancing, an d tumbling among 
the ruins of the wall. They ima- 
gined they had conquered every difh- 
culty when they had furmounted this 
obftacle; but the befieged, who form- 
ed a better judgment, waited till they 
arrived at the empty {pace between 
the city and the wall: there they 
affailed them from the terraces, and 
Vor. Ill. No. 35° 
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the windows, of the houfes, with 
fuch a fhower of bullets, that the 
Mamlouks did not fo much as think 
of fetting them on fire, but retired, 
under a perfuafion that the breach 
was utterly impracticable, fince it 
was unposhible to enter it on horfe- 
back. Morad Bey brought them feves 
ral times back to the charge, but in 
vain. ; 
Six weeks paffed in this manner, 
and Mohammad was diftraéted with 


rage, anxicty, and defpair. The 
belieged, however, whofe numbers 


were diminilhed by the repeated at- 
tacks, and who did not fee that any 
fuccours were to be expected fran 
Acre, became weary of defending 
alone the caufe of Daher. The Mufl- 
fulmen, efpecially, complained, that 
the Chriftians, reeardine nothing but 
their prayers, were more in their 
churches than the field of battle. 
Some perfons beyan to treat with 
the enemy, and it was propofed to 
abandon the piace, on the Egyptians 
giving hoftagese Conditions were 
agreed on, and the treaty might be 
coniidered as concluded, when, in 
the midft of the fecurity occalioned 
by that belief, fome Mamlouks en- 
tered the city; numbers followed 
them, and attempted te plunder; 
the inhabitants defended themfelves, 
and the attack recommenced: the 
whole army then rufhed into the 
town, which fuffered all the horrors 
of war: women and children, young 
and old, all were cut to pieces; and 
Mohammad, equally mean dnd bar- 
barous, caufed a pyramid, formed of 
the heads of thefe unfortunate fuffer- 
ers, to be raifed as a monument of 
his victory.* It is faid the number 
of thefe exceeded twelve hundred. 
This cataftrophe, which happened 
the 19th of May, 1776, fpread ter- 
ror through the country. Shaik Da- 
her kimfelf fled from Acre, the, po- 
vernment of which he ee to bigton 
Ali, whote intrepidity is fall “ete 
brated in Syria, but Ww hole | glory is tars 
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cuftomary oath of unlimited obedi- 
ence. He renewed his fubmiffion at 
the death of Ali Bey; and, under 
pretext of proving his loyalty to the 
Sultan, demanded permiflion to make 
war on the Arab Daher. The Porte, 
who would gladly have folicited this, 
was happy to permit it as a favour: 
Mohammad was invefted with the 
title of Pacha’ of Cairo, and every 
thing immediately prepared for his 
expedition. It may be afked what 
intereft an Egyptian Governor could 
have in deftroying the Arab Daher, 
in rebellion in Syria? But refined 
views of policy had no more fhare in 
this than in other meafures. It ori- 
ginated merely in private refentment. 
Mohammad Bey could not forget a 
reproachful letter written to him by 
Daher, at the time of the revolution 
of Damafcus, nor the part the Shaik 
had taken again{t him in his quarrel 
with Ali Bey. To hatred was added 
the profpe&t of Plunder. Ibrahim 
Sabbar, Daher’s Minifter, was re- 
puted to poffeis prodigious wealth; 
and the Egyptian, could he deftroy 
Daher, hoped equally to gratify his 
avarice and revenge. 

He did not hefitate, therefore, to 
undertake this war, and made his 
preparations with all the aétivity 
which hatred infpires. He provided 
himfelf with an extraordinary train 
of artillery, procured foreign gun- 
ners, and gave the command of them 
to an Englifhman, named Robinfon; 
he brought from Suez a cannon fix- 
teen feet in length, which had long 
remained ufelefs; and, at length, in 
the month of February, 1776, ap- 
peared in Paleftine, with an army 
equal to that he had formerly headed 
againft Damafcus. On his approach, 
Daher’s forces, which occupied Gaza, 
defpairing of being able to defend it, 
retired; he took poflefiion of it, and 
without ftopping, marched againft 
Yafa.- This town, which had a gar- 
rifon, and whofe inhabitants were all 
inured to war, fhewed more refolu- 
tion than Gaza, and determined to 
ftand the fiege. ‘The hiftory of this 


fiege woula well exemplify the igno- 
rance of thefe countries in the art of 
war, as a few of the principal particu- 
lars will fufficiently evince. 

Yafa, vhe ancient Joppa, is fitua- 
ted on a part of the coaft the general 
level of which is very little above the 
fea. The city is built on an emi- 
nence, in the form of a fugar-loaf, 
in height about one hundred and 
thirty feet perpendicular. The hou- 
fes, diftributed on the declivity, ap- 
pear rifing above each other, like the 
fteps of an amphitheatre. On the 
fummit is a fmall citadel, which com- 
mands the town; the bottom of the 
hill is furrounded by a wall without 
a rampart, of twelve or fourteen feet 
high, and two or three in thicknefs. 
The battlements at the top are the 
only tokens by which it is diftin- 
guifhable from a common garden- 
wall. This wall, which has no ditch, is 
environed by gardens, where lemons, 
oranges, and citrons, in this light foil, 
grow toa molt prodigious fizee Such 
was the city Mohammad undertook to 
befiege. It was defended by five or 
fix hundred Safadians, and as many 
inhabitants, who, at fight of the ene- 
my, arméd themfelves with their 
fabres and mufkets; they had like- 
wite a few brafs cannon, twenty-four 
pounders, without carriages; thefe 
they mounted, as well as they could, 
on timbers prepared in a hurry; and, 
fupplying the place of experience and 
addrefs by hatred and courage, repli- 
ed to the fummons of the enemy by 
menaces and mufket-fhot. 

Mohammad, finding he mutft have 
recourfe to force, formed his camp 
before the town; but was fo little 
acquainted with the bufinefs in which 
he was engaged that he advanced 
within half cannon fhot. The bul- 
lets which fhowered upon the tents, 
apprized him of his error; he retreat- 
ed, and, by making a frefh experi- 
ment, was convinced he was {till too 
near; at length he difcovered the proper 
diftance, and fet up his tent, in which 
the moft extravagant luxury was dif- 
played: around it, without any order, 

while 
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Of the various Inhabitants of Egypt. 


him Kiayae Thefe confederates con- 
ducted their plots fo well that Morad 
and Ibrahim were obliged to abandon 
Cairo, and retire into the Said, where 
they were exiled; but, being foon 
reinforced by the refugees, who joined 
them, they returned, and routed their 
enemies, who were three times their 
number. Imfmael and Haffen, expel- 
led in their turn, fled into the Said, 
where they ftill remain. Morad and 
Ibrahim, jealous of this party, have 
made feveral efforts todeftroy it, with- 
out fuccefs. They at laft granted to 
the rebels a diftrict above Djirdja ; 
but the Mamlouks, who continually 
long for the luxuries of Cairo, having 
made fome movements in 1783, Mo- 
rad Bey thought it neceflary to make 
a frefh attempt to exterminate them, 
and I arrived at the time when he was 
making his preparations. His adher- 
ents, difperfed along the Nile, ftop- 
ped all the boats they met, and, ftaff- 
in-hand, forced the wretched proprie- 
tors to follow them to Cairo. Every 
body fled from a fervice which was to 
produce them no profit. In the city 
a contribution of five hundred thou- 
fand dahles* was impofed on com- 
merce; the bakers and different tradef- 
men were compelled to furnifh their 
commodities below prime coft, and 
all thefe extortions, fo odious in 
Europe, were deemed mere matters 
of courfe in Egypt. 

Every thing was ready in the be- 
ginning of April, and Morad fet out 
for the Said. The advices from Con- 
ftantinople, and the gazettes of Europe 
which re-echoed them, reprefented 
this expedition, at the time, as an 
important war, and the forces of 
Morad as a powerful army, and it 
was {fo relatively to the forces he could 
raife and the fituation of Egypt ; but 
it is no lefs true that it did not exceed 
two thoufand horfemen. To obferve 
the conftant falfification of news at 
Conftantinople, one would believe, 
either that the Turks of the capital 
are wholly ignorant of the affairs of 





* Two million fix hundred and twenty- 
five thoutand livres, (109,375/.) 
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Egypt and Syria, or they wifh to im- 
pofe on the Europeans. The little 
communication there is between them 
and thefe remote provinces of the em- 
pire, renders the former fuppofition 
more probable than the latter. On 
the other hand, it fhould feem as if 
our merchants, who refide in the dif- 
ferent factories, might procure us 
authentic information; but they, fhut 
up in their kans, as in prifons, con- 
cern themfelves but little with what 
is foreign to their commerce, and con- 
tent themfelves with laughing at the 
newfpapers they receive trom Europe. 
Sometimes they have attempted to 
re&tify thefe errors ; but their infor- 
mation was fo ill employed, that they 
have abandoned fo troublefome and 
unprofitable an undertaking. 

Morad, leaving Cairo, led his 
cavalry, by forced marches, along 
the river; his baggage and ftores fol- 
lowed him in boats; and the north 
wind, which is always moft prevalent, 
was favourable to his defigns. The 
exiles, to the number of five hundred, 
were pofted above Djirdjae They no 
fooner were ilacined of the enemy’s 
approach than they became a prey to 
diffenfions ; fome were for fighting, 
and others advifed to capitulate; feve- 
ral of them even adopted the latter 
meafure, and furrendered to Morad 
Bey ; but Haffen and If{mael, con- 
tinuing inflexible, removed up the 
river towards Afouan, followed by 
about two hundred and fifty horfe. 
Morad purfued them almeft to the 
cateract, where they took poft fo 
advantageoufly, on rocky precipices, 
that the Mamiouks, utterly ::norant 
how to conduct a war of poits, held 
it impoilible to force them. Befides, 
Morad, dreading leit too long an ab 
fence from Cairo might give encou- 
ragement to new projects, haftened to 
return thither; and the exiles, deli- 
vered from their embarraffinent, re- 
turned Jikewife to their ftation in the 
Said. 

In a fociety where the paffions of 
individuals are not directed to one 
general end, where each man, atten. 
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nifhed by his frequent rebellions 
azainft his father. Ali imagined, 
that Mohammad would pay refpe& 
to the treaty he had made with him; 
but the Mamlouk, being arrived at 
the gates of Acre, declared, the 
price of his friendfhip mult be the 
head of Daher himfelf. Ali, finding 
himfelf deceived, refufed to commit 
this parricide, and abandoned the 
town to the Egyptians, who gave it 
up to be plundered. The French 
merchants, with difficulty, procured 
an exemption, and foon faw them- 
felves in moft imminent danger. Mo- 
hammad, informed that the wealth 
of Ibrahim, Kiaya of Daher, had 
been depofited with them; declared 
that, unlefs it was inftantly delivered 
up, they fhould all be put to death. 
The enfuing Sunday was the day 
appointed for this terrible refearch, 
when fortune happily freed them and 
Syria from the impending danger, 
for Mohammad was feized with a 
malignant fever, and died, after two 
days illnefs, in the prime of his age.* 

The Chriftians of Syria are per- 
fuaded his death was a punifhment 
of the Prophet Elias, whofe church, 
on Mount Carmel, he had violated. 
They even affirm the prophet appear- 
ed to him feveral times in the form 
of an old man, and that Mohammad 
was continually exclaiming—“ Take 
from me that old man, who diftreffes 
and terrifies me.” But they who 
faw this General in his laft moments, 
have reported at Cairo, to perfons 
worthy of credit, that this vifion, 
the effects of a delirium, was caufed 
by the concioufnefs of fome private 
murders; indeed, the death of Mo- 
hammad may eafily be accounted for 
from natural caufes, and is to be at- 
tributed to the known unhealthinefs 
of the climate, exceffive heat, immo- 
derate fatigue, and the anxiety occa- 
fioned by the fiege of Yafa. It may 
not be improper to remark, in this 
place, that were we to write the me- 
moirs of modern times, as dictated 





* In the month of June, 1776. 





‘by the Chriftians of Syria and Egypt, 


they would no lefs abound in prodi- 
gies and apparitions, than the hifto- 
ries of antiquity. 

The death of Mohammad was no 
fooner known than his whole army 
made a precipitate retreat, fimilar to 
that of Damafcus, and tumultuouily 
took the road to Egypt. Morad Bey, 
who had acquired great credit by the 
favour of Mohammad, haftened to 
regain Cairo, that he might be ena- 
bled to difpute the fupreme command 
with Ibrahim Bey. The latter, alfo 
a freed-iman and favourite of the de- 
ceafed, no fooner learnt the ftate of 
affairs, than he took meafures to fe- 
cure an authority with which he had 
been entrufted in the abfence of his 
patron. Every appearance threatened 
open war; but the two rivals, when 
each came to confider the power and 
refources of the other, found them- 
felves fo equal, as to make them dread 
the iffue of a combat. They deter- 
mined therefore on peace, and enter- 
ed into an agreement, by which the 
authority was to be divided, on con- 
dition that Ibrahim fhould retain the 
title of Shaik-el-Beled; this arrange- 
ment was dictated by their common 
intereft. Since the death of Ali Bey, 
the Beys and the Cachefs, who owed 
their promotion to his houfe,* had 
repined in fecret at feeing all the au- 
thority paffed into the hands of a new 
faction: the power poffeffed by Mo- 
hammad, formerly their equal, had 
hurt their pride, and that of his flaves 
appeared to them ftiil more infuppor- 
table: they refolved, therefore, to 
fhake off this yoke, and enter into 
intrigues and cabals, which termi- 
nated in a union of the parties under 
the title of the Houfe of Ali Bey. 
The chiefs were Haffen Rey, former- 
ly governor of Djedda, and furnamed, 
on that account, El-djed-daouj; and 
his colleague, Ifmael, the only re- 
maining Bey of thofe created by Lbra- 
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* That is to fay, of whom he had been 
the patron: among the Mamlouks, the 
freed-man is called the child of the douse. 
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the authority with Ibrahim, and that 
the five Bey 's fhould be deprived of 
their poffetlions. Thefe Beys, per- 
ceiving they were given up by Ibra- 
hin, took to flig ht: Morad purfued 
them, and the ‘Arabs of the defart, 
having taken them, he brought them 
back to Cairo, that they might be 
under hiseye. Peace now feemed re- 
eftablifhed ; but what had pafled be- 
tween the two chiefs had too clearly 
manifefted their refpective views, to 
fuffer them to continue friends ; and 
each, well convinced that his rival 
was only watching an opportunity to 
deftroy him, kept confiantly on his 
guard, either to ‘avoid or endeavour a 
furprife. 

Tie fecret machinations obliged 
Morad Bey again to quit Cairo, in 
1784; but, forming his camp clofe 
to the gates, he appeared fo deter- 
mined, that Ibr: thim, terrified in his 
turn, fied with his partifans into the 
Said, where he remained till March 
1785, when, in confequence of a new 
treaty, he returned to Cairo, where 
he now fhares, as formerly, the 
fupreme authority with his rival, un- 
til fome freth intrigue fhall afford him 
an opportunity of taking his revengee 
Such is the fummary of the revolu- 
tions which have taken place in Egypt 
for fome years paft. 1 have not cir- 
cumftantially related’ the various in- 
cidents of thefe events, becaute, not 
to mention their uncertainty, they 
can neither intereft nor convey infor- 
yation. 
cabals, intrigues, treachery, and mur- 
ders, which could only weary the 
veader in the repetition; it is fuificient 
if he is acquainted with the leading 
facts, and is enabled from them to 
form jutt ideas of the manners and poli- 
tical ftate of the country,which fubje& 
I fhall proceed to difculs more amply’. 

[To be Continued. 


eee 
ORIGIN OF MONACHISM. 
[By Dr. Zimmerman. } 
[ Concluded from page 274. ] 
ANTONIUS the Great bad com- 
monly his refidence in a narrow cave 
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The whole is a tiflue of 


































sor 
of the mountain, which was no bigger 
than himfelf. For the fake of change 
however, he had hewn out two cells 
of the like dimenfions in the rock on 
the top of the mountain, and provided 
them with doors. Into one of thefe 
he retired, when he wanted to free 
himfelf from the trouble of. vilits. 

Thefe now again exceeded all belief, 
as foon as Antonius was here traced 
out, he had vilits from all ends and 
corners, of monks and idlers, and fach 
as were afli:Ged with difeafes. To 
the monks he gave excellent leffons. 
The fick he frequently cured by the 
efficacy of his faith and the unétion of 
his prayers. Sometimes he cured them, 
and fometime not. And whenever the 
latter happened, it made him neither 
anery nor fad, as in truth it would 
fome, bad they been in his place; but 
he gravely and fententioully exhorted 
them to patience. 

From mount Coltzim Antonius paid 
frequent vilits to Phaium; where he 
had gathered about him in little huts 
his firlt difcipless However not fo 
frequently as he was requefted ; as 
that piace was diftant a journey of 
three days and three nights, and as 
the way led acrofs a defart, where no 
water was found. Every five, ten, or 
twenty days, Antonius left his moun- 
tain, and repaired to a place at fome 
conliderable diftance, named Pifpir, 
where a number of Ceenobites dweit. 
Ilere he very readily received his vis 
fitants. On the arrival of any, he 
dire€tly afked, whether they were 
ftrangers? If the menks anfwered, 
yes; he inquired whether they were 
Egyptians or people from Jerufalem? 
Now the monks told him lies. For, 
when people were there to whom An- 
tonius had nothing to fay, they told 
him they were Egypti ans; but were 
they perfons of great faith m Anto- 
mus, they told him they were people 
from Jeruf alem. If they faid, Eyyp- 
tians were there, then Antonius would 
order lentile poridge to be given'them 
to eat; which done, he difpatched 
them with a prayer and a fhort exhor- 
tation. If they faid, people from Jeru- 
falem 
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tive only to himfelf, confiders the 
uncertainty of the next day, merely 


‘as a motive to improve the advantage 


of the moment; where the chiefs, 
imprefling no fentiment of refpect, 
are unable to maintain fubordination ; 
in fuch a fociety, a fixed and regular 
ftate of affairs is impoffible; and the 
inceffant jarring of the incoherent 
parts muft give a perpetual vibration 
to the whole machine: this is what 
continually happens among the body 
of the Mamlouks at Cairo. Scarcely 
was Morad returned, when a new 
combination of interefts excited new 
troubles; befides his faction and thofe 
of Ibrahim, and the Houfe of Ali 
Bey, there were, at Cairo, other 
BReys allied to other Houfes. Thefe 
Beys, who, from their individual 
weaknefs were neglected by the ruling 
Beys, thought proper, in the month 
of July, 1783, to unite their hitherto 
detached forces, and form a party, 
which alfo had its pretentions to fove- 
reign power. ‘This league, however, 
was difcovéred too foon, and the lead- 
ers, to the number of five, found them- 
felves unexpectedly exiled to the 
Delta. To this order they feigned 
fubmiffion; but they had fcarcely left 
the city before they took the route of 
the Said, the ufual and convenient 
afylum of all the malecontents ; they 
were purfued to no purpofe, for a day 
through the defart of the pyramids; 
but they efcaped both the Mamlouks 
and Arabs, and arrived fate at Miniah 
where they took up their refidence. 
This*village, fituated forty leagues 
above Cairo, on the banks of the 
Nile, which it commands, was well 
calculated to promote their defgns. 


. Mafters of the river, they could ftop 


every thing which came from the 
Said; and they availed themfelves of 
this advantage: the corn, annually 
fent from that province, at this feafon, 
was a favourable circumftance; while 
the Beys, and others whofe lands lay 
in or beyond, the province of Fayoum, 
no longer received their revenues, as 
the exiles had laid them under con- 
tribution To remove thefe evils, a 


Of the various Inbabitants of Ex ypt. 


new expedition was neceffary. Morad 
Bey, fatigued with the former, re- 
fuled to undertake a fecond; and 
Ibrahim Bey took it on himfeif, In 
the month of Auguft, notwithftand- 
ing the Ramadan, the preparations 
were begun: all the boats, and their 
owners, were feized on, as before. 
Contributions were levied, and the 
dealers compelled to fupply the troops. 

At length, in the beginning of 
OGober, Ibrahim fet out with an 
army which was thought formidable, 
fince it confifted of about three thou- 
fand cavalry. It was refolved to go 
down the Nile, the waters of the in- 
undation having not yet left the whole 
country, and the ground continuing 
to be marfhy. In a few days the 
armies came in fight of each other ; 
but Ibrahim, who had not the fame 
fondnefs for war with Morad, did not 
attack the confederates ; he entered 
into a negociation, and concluded a 
verbal treaty, the conditions of which 
were the return of the Beys, and their 
re-eftablifhment. Morad, who fui- 
pected fome plot againft himfelf, was 
much diffatisfied with this conven- 
tion; diftruft took place more than 
ever, between him aid his rival; and 
the arrogance difplayed by the exiles, 
in a genera] Divan, fill more increaf- 
ed his fears. He thought himfelf 
betrayed, and to fecure himfelf from 
treachery, fet out from Cairo with 
his adherents, and retired into the 
Said. Open war was expefed to be 
the confequence, but Ibrahim tem- 
porifed, and at the end of four months, 
Morad advanced to Djiza, as if to 
decide the quarrel by a battle. 

Vor five-and-twenty days the two 
parties, feparted by the river, remain- 
ed oppofite to each other, without at- 
tempting any thing. A treaty was 
propofed, but Morad diffatisfied with 
the conditions, and too weak to dic- 
tate others, returned into the Said, 
whither he was followed by deputies, 
who, after four months negeociation, 
at length fucceeded in bringing him 
to Cairo: the conditions ftipulated 
were, that he fhould continue to fhare 

the 
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will all rife up againft him, as if, be- 
caufe he is not like them, he was there- 
fore the only fool in the world. 

An anecdote is recorded in the cop- 
tic martyrology, from whence we may 
conclude, that Antonius had more 
than once caft a truly prophetical look 
into the tablets of futurity. His dif- 
ciples were one day fitting round him, 
expreiling their admiration at the 
multitude of per’ns who devoted 
themfelves to f!'*cc, and the ardour 
with which they proceeded on the 
path of piety. Will this laft long? 
faid they to Antonius. He anfwered 
them with tears. The time, alas, 
will come, when monks, inftead of 
dwelling in caves and holes of the 
earth, will remove into great cities; 
there they will build themfelves pala- 
ces, will indulge in good eating and 
drinking, and be diftinguifhed from 
other worldliags by nothing except 
their habit, their cowl, and by an 
empty glory in the merits of their 
firft founder. 

A glorious moral maxim alfo once 
on a time proceeded from the mouth 
of Antonius, when the monks had 
been feverely rebuking a brother on 
account of fome tranfgreffion. The 
delinquent came to Antonius com- 
plaining of the hard treatment he had 
received; the reft of the monks gal- 
Joped up to him, to pull him away, 
and abufed him more grofsly in the 
prefence of Antonius. All this hap- 
pened when St. Paphnutius acciden- 
tally was there. On hearing the hor- 
rid noife, he faid tothe monks: I 
once faw on the banks of a river, a 
man {ticking up to the knees in a bog, 
fome perfons coming up, reached out 
their hands to draw him forth, and 
in this attempt only plunged him in 
farther, even uptothe chin. This is 
truly fpoken, returned Antcnius; I 
perceive, Paphnutius, that thou un- 
derftandeft how fouls are delivered. 

From the pleafure I taken citing 
fuch not'+ touches, every impartial 
reader wili fee, that I am not uncan- 
did towards St. Antonius. Jn all my 


life it never coft me any effort to re- 










Origin of Monachism. 3°3 


late what I faw that was really great 
and good, of a man whole weaknefles 
I knew and difcovered, as foon as I 
faw fomething great and good. But 
the fanatics that take Antonius for 
a man who through the whole courfe 
of his life had the intelle&t of an angel, 
are enabled now to fee how they dif- 
fer from me, as I fhew them fo plain- 
ly, that there were many and long 
periods in the lite of this renowned 
Egyptian boor, in which he was 
wrong in his head. 

Folly does no injury to the reputa- 
tion; for notwithftanding this, the 
report of the heroic life of this ruftic 
reached the court of the emperor 
Conftantine; who accordingly wrote 
to Antonius as to a prophet, intreat- 
ing a vifit from him. His fame re- 
founded throughout the world. The 
authority he had over the minds of 
men fpread itfelf far and wide; and 
Antonius, however weak and wretch- 
ed in his younger years, muft certain- 
ly have had {trong nerves and force, 
and good Jungs as he advanced in life, 
for talking fo many perfons out of the 
defire of the accommodations of life. 

His laft journey to Alexandria in 
all likelihood haftened his death. He 
hobbled thither to curfe the heretics, 
and none ever curfe heretics without 
fome gall; which is always danger- 
ous, and at fuch an advanced age 
ufually kills) What brought M. de 
Voltaire to his grave, in Paris, con- 
tributed not a little, as I humbly con- 
ceive, to the death of the great An- 
tonius, in Alexandriae The Alex- 
andrians were, like the Parifians, a 
volatile, curious, airy and inflamable 
people. A ftrange beaft or a great 
man, fet all Alexandria in motion. 
Antonius being at Alexandria for the 
laft time, the crowds of Chriftians and 
heathens that flocked around him, was 
too much for the poor old creature to 
bear. All the Alexandrians muft 
have a fight of the great man, who 
had caft out fuch a quantity of devils; 
and fome of them went up and fhook 
his gown, in hopes of feeing at leaffa 
couple of devils tumble out of it. 
Thus 
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falem were there, then ke was ex- 
tremely gracious and affable, fat down, 
and chatted with themthe whole night 
through on matters of falvation. Thus 
Antonius was in reality more polite 
to foreigners than to his own country- 
men. 

At times, the faint went down from 
his mountain, and took long journies, 
efpecially to Alexandria; where great 
numbers that felt themfelves oppref- 
fed, implored his interceffion with the 
governor. But, as foon as ever he 
had prefented their petitions, he hur- 
ried back to his folitude. 

In the nineteenth year of his age, 
he made a very memorable vilit to 
Paul the firft hermit, who had already 
lived ninety years, unknown to all the 
reft of mankind, entirely alone, and 
in the profoundeft concealment. The 
old head of the great Antonius was 
again uncommonly hot; for the moft 
material particulars he relates of it 
fhew, that he had been dreaming with 
open eyes. 

On the way he would have it that 
he had difcourfed with a monfter! It 
was half man and half horfe, who 
befought him, in the name of a whole 
herd of them, to call upon God in 
their behalf. Such monjters a man 
never fees when he is right in his head. 
Then Antonius fays, that a raven 
brought him twice as much bread as 
he had been ufed to bring Paul for 
fixty years before. But this is not all; 
for Paul unfolded to his friend, that 
his end was approaching; and, that he 
might fpare him the painful office of 
being prefent at his death, begged 
him to fetch a cloak that he had re- 


cived for a winding fheet as a pre- 


fent from Athanafius. Antonius, on 
returning with the cloak, took a fancy 
into his head, that though he found 
Paul without any figns of lite, yet 
that he was not naturally dead, but 
that he faw his immortal part, quite 
luminous and fhining, afcending to- 
ward heaven, amidft hofts of angels 
and apoftles. But what was mortal 


of Paul, his dead body, he found in 


the attitude of one kneeling at pray- 
ers. He buried him, with the affift- 
ance of twe lions. 

Antonius muft have found himfelf 
weak after this feverifh journey; for 
on coming back to his holy mountain, 
he chofe two of his difciples to be his 
con{tant companions, that they might 
afford him their fervices in his increaf- 
ing infirmity. Among the many vifi- 
tors that came to Antonius, either in 
the monaftery of Pifpir or on his facred 
mountain, there would fome times be 
heretics. But heretics, and efpecially 
Arians, Antonius could never endure. 
Some Arians came to vifit him on his 
mountain, whem he drove away on 
the fpot. All heretics in general 
were fo dreadfully grievous to Anto- 
nius, that fhortly before his death he 
took one more journey to Alexandria, 
only to curfe the heretics. Even on 
his death-bed he fhewed his intoler- 
ant f{pirit in a vehement admonition 
to his difciples, wherein he command- 
ed them never to have any concern 
with a heretic. | 

From philofophers alfo Antonius 
was favoured with vifits; and thefe 
came for the fake of making them- 
felves merry with him, and to laugh 
at him for an ideot and a blockhead. 
This difpleafed, as may very eafily be 
imagined. Caffianus relates,that fone 
philofophers, who were then known 
to be much addiéed to magic, let 
loofe a whole pack of devils of the 
firft rate upon him, merely by way of 
infult. But Antonius as all the world 
knows, was fhot-proof againft devils 
of every rank and degree. 

A couple of other philofophers were 
making their fport of him; but he 
{truck them dumb on the fpot, by 
cafting out a pair of devils before their 
nofes. Other Philofophers afked him 
how he could live without books? 
Antonius gave them this fublime re- 
ply: My book is God and nature. At 
one time likewife he faid very excel- 
lently: A time is coming when all 
mankind will be fools; and when they 
fhall fee a man who is not a fool, they 

will 
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A Succinct account of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stadia. 


that fhew there were nine-hundred 
taverns or public-houfes in the city: 
from which circumftance we are ena- 
bled to form fome judgment of its 
magnitude. 

In the firft year of the reign of 
Titus, at that horrible eruption of 
mount Vefuvius, Herculaneum was 
firft covered by the burning afhes of 
the mountain, and the violent torrents 
which the afhes drove along with 
them into the city. Then the fiery 
ftream, or the lava, burft forth, which 
took its courfe towards Herculaneum, 
and formed a kind of incruftation 
over the whole city, under which the 
houfes and temples lay buried. The 
inhabitants by that time had been able 
to fave their lives and their moft valua- 
ble effects by flight. 

The firft difcovery of the city was 
made about the year 1711, by the 
prince d’Elbeuf, who was going to 
build a country-feat on the fea-coaft. 
He caufed the lava to be perpendicu- 
larly broke through, for the purpofe 
of finking a well. The labourers 
came at length to the theatre of the 
fubterranean city, and ftruck upon 
the point of the femicircle between 
two flair-cafes. Here ftood three 
excellent ftatues, which the prince 
d’Elbeuf, with great pains and ex- 
pence, caufed to be brought above 
ground. News of this tranfaaion 
being carried to the Auftrian viceroy 
at Naples, count Daun, (for at that 
time the two Sicilies were ftill appur- 
tenances to the houfe of Auftria) he 
folemnly forbade any farther refearch 
by digging; and appropriated to him- 
felf, as it was reafonable for him to 
do, the three images already found, 
which he foon after made a prefent 
of to prince Eugene; after whole 
dgath they were fold to the king of 
Poland for fix-thoufand. rix-dollars. 

When the late king of Spain, at 
that time king of the two Sicilies, 
had built himfelf a fummer-palace at 
Portici; that attentive moffarch, in 


‘the year 1738, had the abovemen- 
‘tioned well made deeper and wider: 


till at length, with inexpreflible la- 
Vou. Ill. No 35. 


eal 
bour they came to the middle of the 
theatre, which lay at the depth of 
more than one hundred Roman palms* 
under the furface of the earth. 

The incredible maenificence of the 
theatre excited in the late abbé Win- 
kelmarin an ardent delire to fee it 
free, and entirely cleared from the 
fiery afhes which had forced their way 
into every part of it, and were nearly 
in a ftate of petrifaciione However, 
he was uot indulged in his wifh. 
Whereas thofe who now travel to 
Portici, may enjoy that glorious 
fight. Even the ftag ge, or the place 
where the aétors came on and per- 
formed their parts, is at prefent per- 
fe&ily cleared of the petrified afhes. 
It would have been a happinefs to 
Winkelmann, as he often faid, if he 
could but have beheld the entire ftage. 
It is much to be lamented, that the 
Java is not broken away which covers 
the uppermoft part of the theatre, and 
that fo the whole of the fumptuous 
edifice, which can now only be feen 
by the light of torches and lanterns, 
might be viewed in open day. This 
uncovering of it would coft no more 
than the kitchen-garden of the Auguf- 
tine-barefoots, which lies juft over 
the theatre. But the generality of 
travellers, when they with to fee 
Herculaneum entirely uncevered, do 
not confidér that this is impoflible to 
be effeted, without entirely demo- 
lifhing the populous towns of Portici 
and Refinas The moft of the ftreets 
of the city of Herculaneum are alrea- 
dy dug out; many of the houfes ftand 
entirely free, and may be completely 
viewed on every fide. At firft it ap- 
pears very furprifing to travellers to 
take walks about the flreets of a Ro- 
man city, between 60 and 70 feet 
under the earth, by the light of ta- 
pers, with the Reman buildings jn 
full view on both fides. However, 
here and there, a houfe is crufhed or 
otherwile injured by the weight of 
the lava. 


* A Roman palm contains 12 Roman 
inches; or 8 3-4 Engin, or 8 1-4 French 


inches. 
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Thus ended the long and glorious 
career of the great Antonius, in the 
hundred and fifth year of his age. 
He died on his holy mountain, in the 
arms of two of his monks, juft after 
his return from Alexandria; leaving 
to Archbifhop Athanafius * one of 
his hiar gowns, to St. Marcarius 
bis ftaff, and to all reclufes his exam- 
ple. 

The name of Antonius is come 
down in great luftre to our times, as 
he is adored in all monaftaries. As 


_a man who boafted of divine revela- 
tions, as a worker of miracles, as a 


pattern to all monks, and principal 
faint of all myftics, he was naturally 
a contemner of every fpecies of learn- 
ing. Learning ftands in the way of 
the myftical elements of monkery. 
By folitary meditations, by prayer, 
by infpirations, a fertile imagination 
and fevere abftinance, men thought 
to attain to the knowledge of religion 
in a far greater degree than by the 
utmoft efforts of the underftanding 
and reafon. But all thefe fpecial 
advantages to the attainment of pie- 
ty are notorioufly repugnant to the 
genuine fpirit of Chriftianity. 

Such examples of the moft exalted 
devotion, as Antonius is pretended to 
have given, foon opened a door to an 
incredible multitude of Chriftian fana- 
tics and adventures. Egypt, Lybia, 
Arabia, and Palaftine, {warmed with 
this new {fpecies of pictifts; they 
fpread themfelves even into thio- 
pia and Abyffynia. . All were difci- 





*Athanafius, patriarch and archbifhop 
of Alexandria, eternized his gratitude 
for this important legacy; as he is uni- 
verfaily known to be the biographer of 
the great Antonius. Athanafius is like- 
wife fill revered in the Romifh church 
as a faint of the firft magnitude. It is 
neverthelefs true that the council of 
‘Tyre, in the year, 335 deprived him of 
the patioral itaff. The holy man was 
acculed of having violated a virgin, flain 
a bifhop, and broke a chalice. He is 
faid indeed to have juftified himfelf from 
thele accufations; but he remained de- 
poled, and was banifhed from Alexan- 
dria to Trius. 


ples of Antonius, and heirs of his 
lofty virtue. Every one ftrove, in his 
native country to emulate the life and 
energy of this mighty teacher. One 
encouraged the other on this thorny 
path; every one extended ths divine 
philofophy as far as he was ablee The 
difciples of Antonius, and their fcho- 
lars, were vifited from the remoteft 
regions of the world. The fublimity 
of their life, and their heroic perfe- 
verence in it, made them at once fa- 
mous and humble; for thele great 
men were as defirous of remaining 
unknown fays Sojomen, as their vain 
fucceflors are greedy of worldly ap- 
plaufe. 

Antonius, however, had only found 
out a little path to heaven, and that 
not exceedingly frequented. His dif- 
ciple Pachomius was the firft, as is 
fuppofed, who pointed out the high- 
way to that bleffed abode; for by his 
inftitutions in Egypt he was properly 
the original founder of all the monai- 
teries in Chriftendoin. 

—< ae —— 


A SUCCINC? ACCOUNT ON HERCULA- 
NUM, POMPEII, AND STABIAs 


[Written from Naples. ] 
Porrtici and Refina are two places 


lying contiguous, in a flat country, 
five Italian miles from the fouth-eaft 
fide of Naples. The royal palace 
forms the partition between them; the 
{treet towards Naples is called Portici, 
and that which runs on the other fide, 
Refinae The whole together com- 
pofes a populous well-built city, con- 
tinualiy enlarging from year to year; 
as much money is fpent here annually 
by Englifh travellers. 

Portici and Refina are buift on the 
lava; and beneath thefe two places 
is buried the great Roman city Her- 
culanum. That this is really Her- 
culanum, and no other city, the many 
infcriptions and monuments of vari- 
ous kindgythat are conftantly foand 
there leave no room to doupt. Pe 


tronius calls it Herculis Porticum,, 


from whence its prefent name Portict 
takes its rile. Lifts have been found, 
that 
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ecaled from the wretched inhabitants 
by walls of ftupendous height and 
thichnefs, 

The moft unrelenting ftorm, the 
darkef{ mourning-cloth of clouds that 
ever overfhadowed the face of the 
heavens, is fooner or later fcattered 
or diflipated before the light of the 
great luminary; but in thefe deep 
alleys and narrow path-ways reigns a 
perpetual gloom, the fource of pining 
difcontent and peevifh melancholy. 

There fets the artift on his bench, 
pale as. the grafs beneath the thick 
fpreading oak; aétuated, like a ma- 
chine, by the will of another, he 
moves not from place to place, but is 
reftrained by an artificial neceflity to 
his gloomy habitation. 

But in our country, and with us, a 
tree, on occafion, will ferve us fora 
houte. Our largeft wigwams are ereCt- 
ed and finifhed in a day, and admit 
the light and air in abundance. In 


fummer, we allow the winds to blow 
freely through the fides, made of cane 


and willows; in the winter, the fire . 


is placed in the middle, and all enjoy 
an equal fhare. Our woods fupply us 
with plenty of fuel, and for nothing; 
while here it is brought to the inhabi- 
tants in little niggardly parcels, and 
at the coftofmuch money. In many 
of their habitations here, we are not 
allowed to fee the cheerful blaze—it 
is confined in a thick dark cafe of 
iron, and throws out a deadly {mother- 
ing heat that never fails to deject and 
affe& my fpirits. In others, the fire- 
place is in the fide of the wall—the 
matter of the wigwam, only enjoyeth 
the heat, and looketh with a {tern eye 
on thofe who approach to partake of 
his little fneaking fire of two flicks. 
But before the night is advanced 
too far, and the taper that yet burns 
brightly before me fhall grow dim in 
the focket, I will put down fome few 
particulars of the manner of what is 
called the favage life, by white men. 
I feel a glow of reanimation at the 
recollection of the charming vifion, 
and would inftantly return to enjoy it, 
were I not reftrained by the frowns of 
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the big men of the council, who have 
{tri€tly enjoined my brethren and my- 
felf, not to return without at leaft the 
looking-glaffes, blankets and brandy, 

In the morning early, we rife from 
the bed of {kins to hail the firft dawn 
of the fun. We feize our bows and 
arrows—we fly haftily through the 
dews of the foreft—we attack the 
deer, the ftag, or the buffaloe, and 
return with abundance of food for the 
whole family. Where ever we run 
it is amidft the luxuriant vegetation 
of nature, the delectable regale of 
flowers and bloffoms, and beneath 
trees bending with plump and joyous 
fruits 

By this time the ftomach receives 
its feod with a pleafure unknown to 
the puny fons of this huge village. 
Our drink is the milk of the deer, 
mingled with the clear water of the 
{ftream flowing over the white fand 
of yellow pebbles. —It is that which 
every wile Indian prefers, becaufe it 
is the drink prepared by the hand of 
NATURE. 

Every defire of the heart is con- 
fidered as a blefling of this our com- 
mon mother. Thefe defires are few 
and fimple, and are almoft always 
within our power to gratify. We can 
vary them at pleafure, and thus they 
are always new. 

We are itrangers to the cruel paf- 
fion of jealoufy, and confider that 
man as under the dominion of the 
foolifh fpirit who is diftruftful of his 
wife. Our young women live con- 
ftantly under the golden ftar of love ; 
nor do we think the lefs of them 
it, before they are married, they in- 
dulge in that amiable paffion. 

In the forefts, we acknowledge no 
diflin&tion of property. The woods 
are as free as the water; and the 
odious land mark was never feen to 
arrelt the foot of the hunter. 

We are carried along upon the 
great wheel of things. We trouble 
ourfelves not about the uncertainties, 
or the feeming irregularities of its 
motions. When the comet-extends its 
long and glittering tail over our thick 

forefts, 
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go6 Tomo Cheehi. 


~ About twelve Italian miles from 
Naples, feven from Portici, and one 
from the fea-coalt, lies the city Pom- 
peii, in like manner buried and again 
difcovered. This city was not cover- 
ed by the lava, but only by the fiery 
athes of Vefuviuse Accordingly here 
and at Stabia, every thing is in far 
better prefervation than at Hercula- 
neum; where the heavy load of the 
lava has dishgured a number of the 
precious antiques, and entirely demo- 
lifhed others; for inftance the magni- 
ficent car, with four horfes harneffed 
to it, which ftood upon the top of the 
theatre. 

The fpot where Pompeii was under 
the earth, has always been known; 
fince it was marked by a round trench 
which proceeded from the amphithea- 
tre. The beautiful capitolium, as 
the remains of the fuperb ampithea- 
tre, concur in evincing the great 
populoufnefs, the opulence, the power 
and grandeur of the city Pompeii, 
which is 3680 paces in circumference. 
This city is now uncovered, and ftands 
under the open fky for which a great 
many vineyards that were over it, 
running in a dire& line through the 
centre, is found, and dug out from 
one end to the other. It is quite 
clear, and has a noble effec. 

Here it is that the fineft drawings 
have been difcovered, among which 
the female dancers, together with 
the centaurs are held in higher efteem 
than any others. Amongft the nume- 
rous quantity of written books, hi- 
therto none have been found but 
philofophical and moral  treatifes. 
However, as there are many rolls as 
yet unopened, the unfolding of which 
goes on but flowly, it is not impofhi- 
bie that, in time, we may hear of 
a difcovery being made of the loft 
books of Livy, of Diodorus Siculus, 
of [Theopompus, or the tragedies of 
Sophocles, Euripides, &c. 

Stabia, or Stabix, the third city, 
lies a great way farther ftill from 
Vefuvius and confequently has fuf- 
fered the leaft. It flood exactly 
where the prefent Gragnano iss The 


city was laid wafte by Sylla; and in 
the time of Pliny there were only 
pleafure-honfes at this place. Galen 
informs us, that the Romans reforted 
hither for ufing the milk diet; and at 
this very day the milk of thefe parts 
is in great reputation. 

Here are fo many remarkable par- 
ticulars, that the place is highly worth 
the infpection of every man of tafte. 
But, as Pompeii and Stabia lie at 
fome diftance from Naples, they are 
vilited by fcarcely any foreigners ex- 
cept the Englifh; whofe laudable 
curiofity in regard to every object of 
information makes them flight what- 
ever difficulty may lie in their waye 
A difference of twelve or twenty 
Italian miles is of no moment to 
them. 

Although much is already done in 
the three abovementioned cities; yet 
difcoveries ftill remain to be made fuf- 
ficient to employ the coming century. 
At Pozzuolo, Baia, Cuma, Mifenum, 
and other places, where the opulent 
Romans were wont to have their mag- 
nificent country-houfes, as great trea- 
fures may probably be dug up, as in 
‘thefe three Roman cities; and difco- 
veries may be made at much lefs ex- 
pence. But no private mau is per- 
mitted to make any confiderable pit, 
that all future difcoveries my be refer- 
ved for the king. 

<a 
TOMO CHEEKI; 
THE CREEK INDIAN IN PHILADELPHIA. 
NUMBER II. 
Written about mid-night. 


AS I travel through the ftreets and 
bye-ways of this great village, I 
never fail hearing the condition of 
my brethren and myfelf commiferated 
by the men and women of the place, 
on account of what they call our 

favage way of life, when at home. 
We, in our turn, no lefs pity them 
for living cooped up in dark cages 
and narrow boxes, where they have 
{carcely room to turn or breathe; 
where the cheerful rays of the fun 
never yet penetrated, but are con- 
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ing in the foot, which was the fecond 
time this had been done, and was fuc- 
ceeded with a great evacuation.—It 
is pretty curious to fee, in a man 
whofe very foul was become harmony 
by along coutinued cultom, how con- 
certs by degrees reftored his fpirits to 
their natural courfe. It is not likely 
that a painter would have been cured 
thus by pictures; paintiigs not hav- 
ing fo great an influence over the mo- 
tions of the fpirits as mufic, and no 
art in this refpeét equalling it. 

A dancing mafter of Alais in Lan- 
guedoc, during the carnival of 1708, 
having been fo much the more fatigu- 
ed in the exercifes of his profeffion 
as they are the moft agreeable, fell 
fick with it the beginning of lent. He 
was attacked by a violent fever, and 
the fourth or fifth day he fell into a 
lethargy, which held him a great 
while, and then he was feized with 
a furious and filent delirium in which 
he made feveral attempts to get out 
of bed, threatening with his head and 
looks thofe who hindered him, and 
even all who were prefent; and ob- 
ftinately refufed, conftantly without 
fpeaking, all the remedies that were 
offered to him. It came into a gen- 
tleman’s head who faw him in this 
condition, that mufte might recover 
a little, this fo difordered an imagina- 
tion? and he propofed it to the phy- 
fician, who did not difapprove the 
thought ; but juftly fearéd the: ridi- 
cule that might attend the execution, 
efvecially if the patient fhould die in 
the operation. A friend of the danc- 
ing-mafter, who was lefs fcrupulous, 
and played a good fiddle, took up that 
of his fick friend, and began to play 
the tunes he knew his friend liked 
beft. The company took him to be 
the greateft madman of the two, and 
began to chide him. But prefently 
the fick man fat up, like one agreea- 
bly furprifed, and by his motion en- 
deavoured to keep time with the 
tunes; but as he was fill held by the 
arms, he could only fhew by his head 
the pleafure he felt. By degrees, even 
thofe who held his arms, finding the 
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effect of the fiddle, flackened the vio- 
lence with which they held him, 
and gave way to his motion in pro- 
portion as they found he was no long+ 
er raving. Atlaft, at the end of a 
quarter of an hour, he flept foundly, 
and had during his fleep a crifis, which 
brought him out of danger. 

The above fa&ts may explain the 
cafe of Saul, who found his indifpofi- 
tion relieved by the mufic of David; 
a cafe which has nothing in it more 
wonderful or extraordinary than thofe 
related. 

—— ee 


STORY OF A PARSON AND A FARMER. 


A REVEREND Doétor of the 
eftablifhed church, extremely rigid 
and fevere againfi all fedlarics, and 
who had often tried, in the reign of 
King Chartes LI. and had been more 
than ordinary active in pradctifing 
wholefome feverities on thofe who 
differed from him in their opinions 
as to orthodoxy, found, notwithftand- 
ing all his perfecution, that the Dif- 
fenters increafed upon him every day 
in his parifhe But he was perfuaded 
by fome neighbouring gentlemen, (or 
rather at firft was obliged after the 
a&t of toleration), to make ufe of 
gentler methods; and which he then, 
from a thorough conviétion that he 
had been wrong before, came hear- 
tily into. He now courted the Dif 
fenters, and by gentle means, and 
the force of mild reafoning and hu- 
manity, endeavoured to foften them 
into conformity; fo that many of 
them were brought over tothe church. 
The Doctor, who was warmly for 
perfecution before, was now as warin 
im his opinion againft it—He went 
one day to pay a vilit to a parifhioner 
of his, a farmer, who was extremely 
hot, and in the flame of his zeal told 
the Doétor that he wifhed ail the dif- 
fenters were to be banifhed ont of the 
kingdom. The Parfon (without cor- 
recting him for his uncharitable heat) 
cooly afked him, “ what was the price 
of wool?” So low, faid he, that I 
think I fhall not be able to hold my 
farm. 
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forefts, or when the moon puts on her 
black, mantle of mourning, we appre- 
hend no caufe of alarm. It is the 
work of the Great Spirit of the uni- 
verfe, who fleepeth not, but day and 
night guides his wonderful machine in 
the way that is beft. 

However numerous may be our 
wives, or our children around us, we 
affect not our fouls with trouble to 
know what will become of them when 
we are no more. - Whether they fhall 
be doomed to carry wood, as flaves, 
on the borders of the white men; or 
to bring the heavy load of waters 
from the fprings of Ohya menab*, it 
is the fame thinge We leave them 
to the care of that good Being who is 
the protecior of the deftitute. 

‘We hear not the voice of the tax- 
gatherer at our doors, to take away 
our bed of fkins to fupport the luxu- 
rie’ of the proud, and governments 
that riot on the fpoils of the poor. 
We defpife all tributes, and abhor 
thofe burthens which are impofed-on 
the white men to tame and degrade 
the fpirit. 
~ Surrounded by forefts that have no 
lines of boundary, we fear no ftorms, 
—they blow far above us, and are 
{pent in the regions over the tops of 
the trees. We are in dread of no 
droughts, for nature has fo overfha- 
dowed the foil that the fun-beams can- 
not fcorch it. It is therefore always 
moift, and favourable to the little gar- 
Gens that gives us the little vegeta- 
bles we want. The molt impetuous 
torrents are arrefted by the woods and 
the thickets, and cannot {weep away 
our harvefts before them. 

Our manner of life renders us alert, 
cheerful and courageous. We live 
in the midft of content, and when the 
time comes that we muft depart to 
the manfions of our fathers, we depart 
without regret, becaufe we are fure 
that oyr fleep, though in reality it 
may-be' jong, can be, to us, but a 
momént. Wheén tj2t interrupting 
paufe of life is once madc, a total 
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* Literally, the feet of ‘the mountain. 


oblivion of the paft enfues; but we 
fuppofe we fhall foon revive. young’ 
vigorous and beautiful, to enjoy once 
more the chafe of the foreft and the 
pleafures of the wigwam. This feems 
to be the economy of Nature, at leaft 
with regard to the men of the woods. 
————= i 
SURPRISING EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 


[From the Records of the Hiftory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris.] 


AN eminent mufician, who was a 
great compofer, «was feized with a 
fever, which ftill increafine, became 
dangerous. On the feventh day he fell 
into a violent delirium, having hard- 
ly any intermiffion, attended with 
cries, tears, terrors, and a perpetual 
want of fleep. The third day of this 
delirium, one of thofe natural in- 
ftin&ts which is faid to make animals 
feek for thofe herbs which are proper 
for them, made him defire to hear a 
little concert in his chamber. It was 
with much difficulty that the phyfici- 
an confented to it. They played to 
him the cantatas of M. Bernier. From 
his firft hearing them tune their in- 
ftruments, his face aflumed a ferene 
air, his eyes were compofed, the con- 
vulfions entirely ceafed. He fthed 
tears of pleafure,: and his fenfes were 
afiected with the mufic in fuch a man- 
ner as he never felt before nor fince 
the cures His fever ceafed during 
the whole concert; but as foon as it 
was ended, he relafped. They did 
not negleét’'to continue the ufe of 
this unexpectedly fuccefsful medicine. 
The fever and delirium always fuf- 
pended during the concert; and mufic 
became fo neceflary to him, that in 
the pight he made a relation who 
watched with him, both fing and 
dance, though her affli€tion made it 
difficult for her to comply. One night 
among the reft, when none but his 
nurfe was with him, who could fing 
only one miferable ballad, he was 
forced to be content, and even receiv- 
ed fome benefit from it. In fhort, 
ten days mufic quite cured him, with- 
oyt any other afliftance, except bleed- 
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vain fent after them, none could reach 
them before they pafled the Auftrian 
dominions. 

They reached Paris with a confi- 
derable fum in their pockets, which 
C—— prefently propofed dividing, 
left any accident might feparate them: 
this {tep was foon evidenced to be 
very judicious, for Willis, defirous of 
pulfhing his fortune on every fide, was 
allured by a fet of Crocs to an acade- 
mie de jeu, where his ill fortune con- 
{tantly attended him, and he was ina 
few days rendered pennylefs. Mor- 
tified to the higheft pitch at being 
thus ftripped, and unwilling to let 
C—— into the ftate of his finances, 
he refolved upon a moft defperate and 
horrid fcheme. He fent for a courtier 
or broker, in the name of the Count 
d’E}beuf, to fell thirty thoufand livres 
of actions or ftock, and defired the 
‘courtier might come prepared with 
the cafhe He met him at the hotel 
in the ftreet St. Antoine, up two pair 
of ftairs; when the broker having pro- 
duced the money, Willis ftabbed him 
in the back with a couteau de chaffe, 
and attempted to feize the cafh; but 
the broker making a ftout refiftance, 
he detained the affaffin until affiftance 
came; and when the door was broken 
open, Willis in a fit of defperation 
jumped out of the window, and was 
killed upon the {pot. 

The ftory was prefently circulated 
throughout Paris, and it reached 
C—— in a few minutes; who, fear- 
ful that he might be taken up for an 
accomplice, immediately decamped. 
He vifited the Swifs Cantons, and 
refided fome years at Bern; but his 
natural propenfity to industry obliged 
him to quit the city. He then re- 
paired to Marfeilles, and under a 
feigned name paiied for a Dutch mer- 
chant, inwhich character he freighted 
a fhip for Amfterdam, and infured the 
cargo, fuppofed to confift chiefly of 
filks, for a confiderable fam. The 
captain of the veffel was of the fame 
honeft difpofition as C———; and it 
was agreed between them to fink the 


fhip (loaded really with ftones and 
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brick-bats) off Cadiz. The fraud was 
however detected, and C-——— cot- 
demned to the gallies, in which he 
ferved feveral years. 

At length he found means to efcape, 
and return to England, where the 
debt, he had formerly contraéted, 
were either forgotten or out of date. 
Having a fruitful imagination, he 
planned feveral projects, fome of 
which were adopted by the miniftry, 
and for which he received a fuitable 
reward. 

His face was perfectly well know 
at the Smyrna, Will’s, Charing-Crofs, 
and the court of requefts. As a pro- 
feffional politician he talked upon all 
national fubjects and was generally 
fuppofed to be a political lion* at the 
time of his death, when he refided ia 
one of the new ftreets near Marybone. 

a 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLACE 0 
WHICH OVID WAS BANISHED. 
[By Mons. Carra, who was for fome 


time tutor to the Princes of Molda- 
via. ] 


OVID, that charming author, whofe 
memory will ever be dear to lovers 
and poets, when banifhed into the 
uncultivated wilds of Geta, now Mol- 
davia, lived for fome time at Czetate 
Alba. He afterwards retired to a 
village, three leagues from thence, 
whofe ruins are {till to be feen. Near 
them is a {mall fountain and a lake, 
which ftill bear his name. 

An inhabitant of the country af 
fured me, he had written feveral 
poems in the Moldavian tongue. I 
ufed every endeavour to procure, at 
leaft, fome fragments of them, but 
could not fucceed. The memory of 
this great man has. left’a fufficient 
impreffion on thé people of the coun- 
try, to render them vain of his refi. 
dence in it. They have a tradition, 
that “ an extraordinary man came 
from the banks of the Tiber, who 
poffeffed the gentlenefs of a child and 





* The polite men of the town givethe 
name of alion to any one that is a great 
mau’s [py. 
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farm. The clergyman went on, what 
number do you imagine there may be 
of thefe fame Diffenters, whom you 
would have banifhed, of all forts, out 
of the nation? I have heard them fay, 
(replied the farmer, and it is a burn- 
ing fhame), that there are at leaft 
four hundred thoufand! and thefe, 
faid the Door, are generally, I 
think the middling people: pray, did 
you never obferve how they are 
cloathed! Yes, yes, faid the farmer; 
they generally wear cloth of eight 
or ten fhillings a yard. Why then, 
is it your opinion, faid the Doctor, 
that the banifhing of three or four 
hundred thoufand of thefe people out 
of the realm, would raife the price 
of the wool? The zealot faw the 
force of the argument, and was 
dumb : his intereft cooled his warmth. 


—_——e——— 
A REMARKABLE ADVENTURER, 


CAPTAIN C— came to Lon- 
don about the year 1719, and being 
only poffeffed of a {mall fum of money 
he wasadvifed to purchafe the place of 
a life-guardman, and hence he derived 
his military title. In the year 1720, 
he was very fuccefsful in the South- 
fea fcheme, and was at one time pof- 
feffed of upwards of twenty thoufand 
pounds. His military ftation he now 
thought beneath him, he fold it and 
commenced gentleman, maintained an 
elegant equipage, and lived up to the 
flufiuating ftocks of the day. A fmart 
footman, who had refided with hima 
few months, knowing his mafter’s 
origin, and the means of his acquiring 
his wealth, found means to obtain a 
little credit, quitted his fervice, and 
in a fhort time rode in his charriot 
himfelf, 

The bubble was now ready to burft, 
and C——— was reduced to his prima- 
tive ftate of poverty, without even the 
hopes of figuring as a life-zuardman. 
Driven to the extremeft indigence, he 
was compelled to hire himfelf as a 
livery fervant to his footman, and 
now in turn rode behind his former 


valet’s charriot. This knight of the 
rainbow had a little more prudence 
than his late mafter, for finding his 
capital daily diminifhed, he left the 
alley about fifteen hundred pounds 
better than he came into it. Pru- 
dence dictated the fale of his charriot, 

and the difmiffion of his fervants. 
About this period a diftant relation 
of C———’s dying, left him a finall 
legacy, which induced him to throw 
off his livery, and he and his mafter 
were once more upon a footing. They 
affociated together, and from a fimi- 
larity of genius were infeparable com- 
panionss C——difcovered in Willis 
(his prefent friend) difpofitions that 
he judged would be ufeful to him, 
and therefore refolved to play them off 
the firft opportunity. They were both 
adventurers from difpofiticn as well as 
neceflity. After they had exhaufted 
their credit and character in the me- 
tropolis, by all the arts of /egal im- 
pofition, they judged it advifeable to 
take a trip to the continente Upon 
their arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Bruffels, they found that the young 
duke of B———d was fpeedily expected 
in that city with his tutor. This hint 
was fufficient for C-—. to improve 
upon it. Willis being the youngeft 
and moft perfonable man, was to re- 
prefent the duke, and C—— his tutor. 
They arrived at midnight at Bruf- 
fels with a coach and fix, and a fuit- 
able retinue—and the next morning, 
my lord duke (Willis) received the 
compliments of the nobility and gen, 
try of the place, and the offered fer. 
vices of the merchants and tradefinen. 
Some very elegant clothes were im. 
mediately befpoken, and a fiGitious 
letter of credit was produced upon 
one of the moft capital merchants in 
the city, who had already received 
advices from his correfpondent in 
London, to furnifh the duke with any 
fum he might want. His grace was, 
however, fo modeft as to take up only 
two thoufand pounds, and depart with 
his tutor a few hours before the arri- 
val of the realduke. Scouts were in 
vain 
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Of the Existence of God, from the Formation of Man. 


who attain the higheft fummit of 
mundane felicity. Such is the farce 
of this world, and he who would chufe 
to divert himfelf with it at his leifure 
fhould take his place in fome obfcure 
corner, where he, unobferved, may 
be a fpectator of the whole perform- 
ance, and in fafety, laugh at it as it 
deferves. 
— aa 


4N ATTEMPT TO DEMONSTRATE THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD FROM THE 
FORMATION OF MAN. 


METAPHYSICS, according to the 
confeffion of the greateft philofophers, 
are unable to give us complete con- 
viction of the being of God. The 
following popular proof, which is 
almoft totally independent on meta- 
phyfics, has always feemed to me the 
moft convincing’. 

The point from whence I fet out is 
this: Our earth has been for feveral 
thoufand years alternately the {port of 
fire and water. The proofs of this affer- 
tionare innumerable. We need only to 
confult the writings of thofe who have 
made it their bufinefs to pry into 
nature. 

Had the globe been, as Leibnitz 
and Buffon affert, at any time a grow- 
ing mafs, then itis clear, that at that 
time no men or animals were upon the 
earth. 

The eternal feminal eggs, which 
fome atheifts have had recourfe to as 
their laft refort, could never have 
withftood the continued glow, but 
muft have been utterly deitroyed. 

How is it poilible, that, fram this 
mal{s of drofs, of afhes, of molten and 
then indurated metallic fubftancés, of 
calcined ftones, &c. that from this 
enornious lump of gpinera!s, which we 
call the earth, the firlt men and the 
firf: animals of every kind, could have 
arifen ? ' 

The globe was as unable to pro- 
duce of itfelf its firft inhabitants, as 
. at prefent a defart ifland, in the midft 
of the Southern Ocean, is to people 
itfelf with men, and living creatures. 
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313 
But it is doubted whether ever this 
terreftrial body has been a mafs of 
glowing fire, whether Buffon is in the 
right? This, at leaft, muft be con- 
feffed, that the fea has formerly cover- 
ed the whole furface of the globe, 
that only the fummits of the higheft 
mountains appeared above the all-in- 
volving ocean. ‘This is evinced by a 
thoufand and a thoufand proofs. 

According to the judgment of the 
greateft refearchers into nature, this 
great deluge muft have lafted very 
long—probably fome thoufands of 
years ! 

During tha period the globe could 
not have been mhabited by men and 
land animals. Can it be believed, that 
our race was ever of the nature of a 
mackarel or a {prat, and inhabited the © 
watery element? Certainly as little as 
it can be imagined, that mackarels and 
fprats have ever been the inhabitants 
of dry Jand! 

Telliamed’s fifh-men can only be 
conlidered as fictions of the abfurdeft 
clafs. : 

Neither could mankind have fup- 
ported themfelves on the pinnacles of 
the loftieft Alps, which remained dry. 
during the deluge. For the tops of 
the loftieft mountains of the globe 
are barren rocks, where nothing grows 
or nothing proper to the nourifhment 
of man. 

But how did elephants, and other 
animals of ponderous bodies climb 
them? How could thofe animals who 
are peculiarly adapted to the torrid 
zone, endure the cold air of the high. 
eft mountains ? 

If then, as it cannot be denied, the 
furface of the globe was, for a long 
period of time, overflowed and unin- 
habitable for land-animals, the idea 
of an infinite feries a parte ante of 
fathers and fons muft neceffarily fall 
to the ground, and the feries of pro- 
pagation in the human race, and in 
the other animal races, mult have had 
a beginning. 

Whence, now, did the firft, there- 
fore unengendered men, the firft beafts 
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the tendernefs of a father; that he 
fighed continually, and fometimes 
talked to himfelf; but that, when 
he addreffed aisha, honey feemed 
to flow from his lips.” 

I am aftonifhed that prince Deme- 
trius Cantimer, or Nicholas Mauro- 
cordato, who were the moft enlight- 
ened fovereigns of the country, did 
not erect a monument to the memory 
of this great poet, who honoured their 
miferable dominions with his misfor- 
tunes and fighs. The time will cer- 
tainly come when fome prince, a pa- 
tron of genius and the fine arts, fhall 
exonerate his country from fo juft a 
debt. 

The place of Ovid’s abode is for- 
med to infpire the moft profound 
melancholy. I could not view it 
without emotion. I feemed to fee 
his fhade, fometimes gliding over the 
Jake; at others, wandering through 
the adjacent woods; or I heard it 
figh under a fycamore which fpreads 
over his favourite fountain, Eve 


“recefs in this delightful fpot, feems 


thronged with weeping Cupids, as if 
fondly waiting for the return of their 


divine poet. Let lovers and poets 
figure to themfelves a plain, which 
_ipring has enamelled with a rich pro- 


fulion of flowers, interfected by a 
lake half a league in circuit, and 
bounded by hills, whofe irregular 


_-fummits are covered with linden, ap- 
ple, wild almond-tree, and lofty oaks; 


all thrown together in the moft roman- 


tic confufion, and ftretching their 
branches acrofs each other, as if eager 


to difplay their verdure and fruits to 
the view of the enchanted fpectator. 
Let their ardent gaze defcend on a 
valley gradually floping towards the 
lake, open to the morning beams, and 
bounded on each fide by a gentle 


rifing, covered with vings and flow- 


ering fhrubs.x—In this vale, near a 
ftream, which through various mean- 
ders feeks the lake, is a clump of lin- 
den trees, under whofe fhade ftood 
the cottage of this favourite bard. 
Here his bewitching lyre often fi; ohed 
forth verfes fraught with love and ten- 


der melancholy, and here he learned 
to defpife the deceitful pleafures of 
an ungrateful and corrupted court, 
where Virgil and Horace maintained 
their ground by exalting the coloffus 
of the tyrant to the fkies, and bend- 
ing before him with the moft abject 
fervility. 
—<— a 

THE UNIVERSAL FARCE DISPLAYED» 


A HE world is a theatre; mankind 
are the comedians: chance compofes 
the piece, and fortune diftributes the 
parts; theologifts and politicians go- 
vern the machines; and philofophers 
are the f{pectators. ‘The rich take 
their places in the pit and upper boxes, 
the powerful in the front and fides, 
and the galleries are for the poor. 
The women diftributes fruit and re- 
frethments, and the unfortunate fnuff 
the candles. Folly compofes the over- 
ture, and time draws the curtain. 
The title of the piece is A/undus oult 
decipt, ergo decipiatur, “If the world 
will be deceived, let it be fo.” The 
opening of the farce begins with fighs 
and tears: the firft act abounds with 
the chimerical projects of men: the 
frantic teftify their applaufe with re- 
echoed bravoes, whilft the fagacious 
briag their catcalls into play to damn 
the performance. At going in, a fort 
of money is paid called troud/e, and 
in exchange a ticket is given, fub- 
{cribed uneasiness, in order to obtain 


‘aplace. The variety of objects which 


appear, for a fhort time divert the 
{pe€tators, but the unravelling of the 
plot and intrigues, well or ill-concert- 
ed, force the rifible mufcles of the 
philofophers. 

We are giants whoeprefently be- 
come pigmies, and dwarfs who im- 


perceptibly attain a monftrous height. 


Thus we fee men exerting all their 
efforts in the purfuit of the moft elligi- 
ble plans, guided by prudence, “and 
armed with precaution, who . are 


neverthelefs circumvented-in all thew. 


purfuits, and fruftrated in “all. theit 
endeavours; whilft here we obferve.a 
group of indolent, carelefs fellows, 

~ who 
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who attain the higheft fummic of 
mundane felicity. Such is the farce 
of this world, and he who would chufe 
to divert himfelf with it at his leifure 
fhould take his place in fome ebfcure 
corner, where he, unobferved, may 
be a fpectator of the whole perform- 
ance, and in fafety, laugh at it as it 
deferves. 
— ae 


4N ATTEMPT TO DEMONSTRATE THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD FROM THE 
FORMATION OF MAN. 


METAPHYSICS, according to the 
confeffion of the greateft philofophers, 
are unable to give us complete con- 
viction of the being of God. The 
following popular proof, which is 
almoft totally independent on meta- 
phyfics, has always feemed to me the 
moft convincing’. 

The point from whence I fet out is 
this: Our earth has been for feveral 
thoufand years alternately the {port of 
fire and water. ‘he proofs of this affer- 
tionare innumerable. We need only to 
confult the writings of thofe who have 
made it their bufinefs to pry into 
Nature. 

Had the globe been, as Leibnitz 
and Buffon affert, at any time a grow- 
ing mafs, then itis clear, that at that 
time no men or animals were upon the 
earth. 

The eternal feminal eggs, which 
fome atheifts have had recourfe to as 
their laft refort, could never have 
withftood the continued glow, but 
mutt have been utterly deitroyed. 

How is it poflible, that, from this 
mals of drofs, of afhes, of molten and 
then indurated metallic fubftancés, of 
calcined ftones, &c.e that from this 
enormous lump of gpinerals, which we 
call the earth, the firft men and the 
firft animals of every kind, could have 
arifen? 

The globe was as unable to pro- 
duce of itfelf its firft inhabitants, as 


. at prefent a defart ifland, in the midft 


of the Southern Ocean, is to people 
itfelf with men, and living creatures. 
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But itis doubted whether ever this 
terreftrial body has been a mafs of 
glowing fire, whether Buffon is in the 
right? This; at leaft, muft be cons 
feffed, that the fea has formerly cover- 
ed the whole furface of the globe, 
that only the fummits of the higheft 
mountains appeared above the all-in- 
volving ocean. ‘This is evinced by a 
thoufand and a thoufand proofs. 

According to the judgment of the 
greateft refearchers into nature, this 
great deluge muft have lafted very 
long—probably fome thoufands of 
years ! 

During that period the globe could 
not have beef inhabited by men and 
land animals. Can it be believed, that 
our race was ever of the nature of a 
mackarel or a fprat, and inhabited the © 
watery element! Certainly as little as 
it can be imagined, that mackarels and 
{fprats have ever been the inhabitants 
of dry Jand! 

Telliamed’s fifh-men can only be 
confidered as fictions of the abfurdeft 
clafs. s 

Neither could mankind have fup- 
ported themfelves on the pinnacles of 
the loftieft Alps, which remained dry. 
during the dejuge- For the tops of - 
the loftieft mountains of the globe 
are barren rocks, where nothing grows 
or nothing proper to the nourifhment 
of man. 

But how did elephants, and other 
animals of ponderous bodies climb 
them? How could thofe animals who 
are peculiarly adapted to the torrid 
zone, endure the cold air of the high- 
eft mountains ? 

If then, as it cannot be denied, the 
furface of the globe was, for a long 
period of time, overflowed and unin- 
habitable for Jand-animals, the idea 
of an infinite feries a parte ante of 
fathers and fons muft neceffarily fall 
to the ground, and the feries of pro- 
pagation in the human race, and in 
the other animal races, muft have had 
a beginning. 

Whence, now, did the firft, there- 
fore unengendered men, the firft beafts 
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the tendernefs of a father; that he 
fighed continually, and fometimes 
talked to himfelf; but that, when 
he addreffed another, honey feemed 
to flow from his lips.” 

I aim aftonifhed that prince Deme- 
trius Cantimer, or Nicholas Mauro- 
cordato, who were the moft enlight- 
ened fovereigns of the country, did 
not ere&t a monument to the memory 
of this great poet, who honoured their 
miferable dominions with his misfor- 
tunes and fighs. The time will cer- 
tainly come when fome prince, a fa- 
tron of genius and the fine arts, fhall 
exonerate his country froin fo juft a 
debt. 

The place of Ovid’s abode is for- 
med to infpire the moft profound 
melancholy. I could not view it 
without.emotion. I feemed to fee 
his fhade, fometimes gliding over the 
lake; at others, wandering through 
the adjacent woods; or I heard it 
figh under a fycamore which fpreads 
over his favourite fountain. Eve 

“recefs in this delightful fpot, feems 
thronged with weeping Cupids, as if 
fondly waiting for the return of their 
divine poet. Let lovers and poets 
figure to themfelves a plain, which 
{pring has enamelled with a rich pro- 
fufion of flowers, interfeted by a 
lake half a league in circuit, and 
bounded by hills, whofe irregular 
_-fummits are covered with linden, ap- 
_ple, wild almond-tree, and lofty oaks; 
all thrown together in the moft roman- 
tic. confufion, and ftretching their 


branches acrofs each other, as if eager 


to difplay their verdure and fruits to 
the view of the enchanted f{pectator. 
Let their ardent gaze defcend on a 
valley gradually floping towards the 
lake, open to the morning beams, and 
bounded on each fide by a gentle 
Tifing, covered with vings and flow- 
ering fhrubs.x—In this vale, near a 
ftream, which through various mean- 
ders feeks the lake, is a clump of lin- 
den trees, under whofe fhade ftood 
the cottage of this favourite bard. 
Here his bewitching lyre often fiz hed 
forth verfes fraught with love and ten- 


der melancholy, and here he learned 
to defpife the deceitful pleafures of 
an ungrateful and corrupted court, 
where Virgil and Horace maintained 
their ground by ecxalting the coloffus 
of the tyrant to the fkies, and bend- 
ing before him with the moft abject 
fervility. 
era 

THE UNIVERSAL FARCE DISPLAYED. 


THE world is a theatre; mankind 
are the comedians: chance compofes 
the piece, and fortune diftributes the 
parts; theologifts and politicians go- 
vern the machines; and philofophers 
are the fpectators. The rich take 
their places in the pit and upper boxes, 
the powerful in the front and fides, 
and the galleries are for the poor. 
The women. diftributes fruit and re- 
frefhments, and the unfortunate fnuff 
the candles. Folly compofes the over- 
ture, and time draws the curtain. 
The title of the piece is AZundus vult 
decipi, ergo decipiatur, “If the world 
will be deceived, let it be fo.” The 
opening of the farce begins with fighs 
and tears: the firft a&t abounds with 
the chimerical projects of men: the 
frantic teftify their applaufe with re- 
echoed bravoes, whilft the fagacious 
bring their catcalls into play to damn 
the performance. At going in, a fort 
of money is paid called troud/e, and 
in exchange a ticket is given, fub- 
{cribed uneasiness, in order to obtain 


‘aplace. The variety of objects which 


appear, for a fhort time divert the 
{pectators, but the unravelling of the 
plot and intrigues, well or ill-concert- 
ed, force the rifible mufcles of the 
philofophers. 

We are giants whoeprefently be- 
come pigmies, and dwarfs who im- 
perceptibly attain a monftrous height. 
Thus we fee men exerting all their 
efforts in the purfuit of the moft elligi- 
ble plans, guided by prudence, and 


armed with precaution, who: are. 
nevertheleis circumvented: in al thew 
purfuits, and fruftrated in all. their” 


endeavours; whilft here we obferve.a 
group of indolent, carelefs fellows, 
~ who 






































teen, he married Mary Goodall, a 
beautiful girl of fixteen, by whom he, 
had a daughter. After ufing his wife” 
cruelly, be entered into the marines 
as an officer. He next married Mifs 
Ann Yates, who had an annuity of 
fifty pounds, given by the brother’of 
Sir C. W——e, whofe miftrefs fhe 
had been. Her he ruined, and fent 
to walk the fireets for a Livelihood, 
and fheis now, in Marylebone Work- 
houfee Wheeler then married the 
daughter of a major in thé army, 
whom he feduced from a boarding- 
{chool, at Lambeth. Taking the 
narthe of Wentworth, he laftly mar- 
ried, in April, Mifs W. the daugh- 
ter of a refpectable tradefman in 
Lambeth.—The father was enraged 
—and finding out the character of his 
fon-in-law, profecuted him to convic- 
tion at the Old-Bailey—but Wheeler 
contrives tomake his laft wife and her 
mother believe he is very fond of her 
—and both thefe women countenance 
and fupport him at this moment. 

Wheeler is the beft pra@tical advo- 
cate for polygamy in this cold climate. 
He had six wives living, and though 
he had never been at sea, or even a 
recruiting-sergeant;—and to crown 
all, had lately ran off with one of his 
children’ s grandmother. 





7 ANECDOTES. 
IN one of the pafflages of old Drury, 


one winter, when all the world, from 
the prince to the pick-pocket, feemed 
to be preffing forward to fee Mrs. 
Siddons, one young gentleman hap- 
pened to pufh fo violently upon ano- 
ther as to elbow him, whether fairly 
or foully, out of his place. 

** S’death,”’ cried the offened youth, 
“who are you thatdare to behave fo? 
—fome journ Frifeur, 1 fup- 
pole, from your’ ding. ie 

Very likely,” returned the other 
cooly,—‘‘and if you will favour me 
with your name, you fhall have fuch 






a dressing from me to-morrow morn- 


ing, as becomes fuch a Puppy.” 
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From this altercation, trifling, a$ 
it was to an extreme, and ludicrous 
as well as trifling, a challenge enfued ; 
and to the challange fucceeded a ren- 
contre, which ina few minutes, in per- 
fe&t confonance with the fafkionable 
ideas of honour, fent one of the heroes 
to feek an abode in another world, 
and forced the other to courtafanétua- 
ry in another kingdom. 

Modern honour is indeed, a farce ; 
but why thould it be fuffered to ter- 
minate fo often in Tragedy?—Let 
the fuperintendents of ofr Police then 
look to that point, while we, anxi- 
ous to fupport the dignity of human 
nature, blufh to record, that, in a 
country whi s of its /aws, there 
fhould exift le of the spirit of 
legislation, as thus to, allow two hair- 
brained ftriplings an opportunity of 
barbaroufly deftroying each other.— 
And for what?—Why, merely for 
the glorious Ber pote of proving— 
which, after all the,event in queftion 
by no means did prove,—that the one 
was a gentleman, and the other was 
not—what he had been ftyled—aty 
Puppy! 

Having prefented an ancedote 
which commenced with impertinence 
and fpleen, and terminated with blood- 
fhed and woe, as a contraft to it, we 
fhall relate an adventure which hap- 
pened the fame evening at the very 
fame theatre, but which, however 
ferious it feemed to be at firft, had at 
jaft a laughable conclufion. 

A gentleman from the city, thank- 
ful that he had been able, on fo {plen- 
did an occafion, to {queeze himfelf. 
into the Gallery—being defirous, be- 
fore the curtain drew up, to. know 
what o’clock it-;was, felt for hig watch, 
and miffed it. In the full perfuafen 
that it had been taken from him fince 
he entered the houfe, he looked reund 
and efpied behind him a young‘fellow, 
in whofe looks there was a fomewhat 
which feemed to.evince him to be 
one of the numerous tribe of light- 
fingered candidates for the gallows, 
who ftill, in {pite of every-prgcaution, 

continue | 
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‘of every kind, proceed? 


414 A Fine Fellow. 
the firft parents of our race, and the 


Not from 
eternal feminal-egys; becaufe what- 
ever is eternal, is likewife ueceflary 
and unalterable. 

Where are thefe eggs at prefent? 
—Why do we not fee in our times 
“owng elephants creeping up from 
thefe eggs in the defarts of Atrica?— 
How were thofe eges rendered capa- 
ble of fubfifting fo long under water 
Without corruption? 

Juft as little capable was the earth 
of bringing fcrth fpontaneoufly the firft 
living creatures. If it ever poffeffed 
this procreative power, it muft ftill 
poffefs it. Still fhouldwe fee, half 
or whole forméd mién, ‘horfes, &c. 
proceeding from the flime which the 
fun had heated. 

For, if the nature of the world be 
eternal and unalterable, how could 
that procreative power férfake it and 
go out? What can be more childifh, 
than the fentiment of la Mettrie, that 
the earth is like an old hen that has 
Jeft off Jaying ?—Columella thought 
more juftiy. .In the foremoft pages 
of his book De re Ruttica, he refutes 
thofe who maintain, that the earth, 
the common mother of all things, is, 


as in human creatures become unfruit- 


fulbby age. But that the globe fponta- 
neoufly brought forth men and beafts, 
can only be believed by thofe who 
find it not impoflible, for a garden, by 
its prolific and plaftic energy, to pro- 


"duce its gardener, and a field the oxen 


that plough it. 

Who can believe, that the frozen 
foil of Lapland originally produced its 
rein-deer, or the arid fands of the 
Lybian defarts were the parents of 
lyons; tigers, oftriches, and monkies? 

If then the fuppofition of eternal 


feminal-eggs be groundlefs,—if this 
. terreftrial ball, which, excepting its 


, living inhabitants, is nought but an 


" ‘enormous lump of lifelefs minerals, 
deftitute of all means for procreating — 


man or beaft—if, at the fame time, 
we muit neceffarily "admit, that the 
fucceMion of propagations in the hu- 
man and the animal races muft have 


had a beginning—is the production of 


firft beaft of every kind, to be account- 
ed-for by any mechanifm of the cor- 
poreal world? Is it then abfurd to 
call in* the immediate agency of a 
higher, of a fuperhuman, a fuper- 
terréftrial being? 

The formation of the firft men, of 
the firft animals of every kind, is ab- 
folutely inconceivable upon the notion 
of a méchanical agency. It is juftly 
faid by profeffor Feber, that, by the 
intelle& machines have been produ- 
ced, this we know affuredly from ex- 
perience. But that the intelle& could 
ever be produced by a machine, how- 
ever artfully conftruéted, of this we 
have not the teftimony of one fingle 
experience. 

Whoever can admit, that men once 
{fprouted up ljke fungufes from the 
earth, or that flime, heated by the 
fun and fet in fermentation, at fome 
period long remote, became men, 
horfes, fowls, &c. the fame perfon 
will not find the metamorphofes fung 


by Ovid, nor any of the miracles of 


faperftition, nor any antiphytical ac- 
counts, nor events contradictory to 
common experience, at all improba- 
ble. 

For he afcribes to the earth a gene- 
rative faculty—to the accidental com- 
mixture ang combiuation of the par- 
ticles of earth, water, air and fire, an 
effe&t, to which, as experience fhews, 
they are not competent. 

How great reafon therefore has 
Schleetzer for faying: ‘ Man is the 
product of immediate creation. The 
accidental apparition of man and beaft 
from flime, animated and enlivened 
by the heat of the fun, the men f{prung 
from the earth, of the Greeks, the 
fifhermen of —— and Tellia- 
med, ate all, according to our modern 
perceptionsnonfénfe.” 

——< se — 
A FINE FELLOW. 
W HEELER, lately convided of 
bigamy, was fon of Dr. Wheeler, of 


South-f{treet, Grofvenor-fquare. While 
at Oxford college, at the age of nine- 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


[The following lines were intended as 
an infeription for a new invented Stove 
in the form of an Urn, by Dr. Frank- 
lin; the principal curiofity of which, 
confifted in receiving the Air at the 
Top, and conveying the Smoke through 
the Bottom. 

It is proper to add, that thefe verfes 
(whatever merit they may have as a 
poetical effufion) were the production 
of a gentleman (Dr. O——) who was 
decidely oppofed to the political fenti- 
ments of Dr. Franklin.] 


Lise Newton, fublimely he foar’d, , 
To a fummit before unattain’d, 

New regions of Science explor’d, 
And the palm of Philofophy gain’d.— 


By a ipark which he caught from the. 
. tkies; : ie. 
He difplay’d an unpralleled. wonder, 
And we faw with delight and furprite, 
That .his. Red.could defend us from. 
thunder. 


Oh! had he been wife to purfue, 
The track for. his talents defign’d, 
What a tribute of praile had been due 
To the teacher and friend of mankind. 


But to covet Political fame, 

Was, in him, a degrading ambition, 
A fpark that from Lucifer came, 

And kindled the blaze of fedition. 


Let candour then write on his urn, 
Here lies the renowned inventor, 
Whote flame to the fkies ought to burn, 
But inverted, defcends to the centre. — 


Te ~ 


For the Weekly Magazine. 

[A few days ago my rid and I were talk- 
ing very ferioufly and fagacioufly on 
death. She afked me, in cafe I fur- 
vived her, what fort of epitaph fhe 
would have from me. After fome 
time, I fhewed her the following, ] 


EPITAPH. 


[ After.the manner henftone. | 
Herre, under this lump of cold clay, 


Refts a fad and a termagant wife; 
Who fcoldea all night and pouted all day, 
Who ftorm’d ev’ry hour of her life. 
At lés*h I’ve a truce with her tongue, 
Old bony has claim’d her at laft; 
And now the loud peals that fhe rung 

Are all in oblivion caf. 


STELLA, Venus’ 


* Let me hi 


Kind reader in paffing this read, 
Be careful of making a noife; 

I’m afraid fhe fhould leave her abode, 
And awaken the dead with her cries. 


I thank you kind death, from my heart, 
You occafion’d her floppage of breath, 
Yet fo loth with-her fcolding to part, © 
That a’ Whom fhe icolded was 
Pata. . 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


{Tranflated from the Bofia of Johannus 
" ...Seeundus.) 







Wanton, a bres 
ea bee 

Reft:npon thy rof: 

Clafp me in thife am'rous arms, 


_ Til iive forever*on thy charms; 


Come} ‘my Stella, “let us kifs, 

Let us both driielve'in blits, 

Stay, my lovely 5S _ttay, 

Let my kifles thine repay, 

And when repaid, begin w@gi 

And make me debtor for thy paifiaa 
Thus forevérdet us toy, 
Thus forever love enjoy. 

Venus, Cupid, darting pair, 

Guard my Stella, guard my fair. ». 











ON HIS WIFE’S BOSOM, 
[By the late Do&or Doddridge.]} 


Open, open, lovely breaft, 
Lull my weary head to reft: 
Soft and warm, fweet and fair, 
Balmy antidote of care; 
Fragrant fource of fure delight, 
Downy couch of welcome night, a. 
Ornament of rifing day, tad 
Always confiant always gay! 
In this gentle calm retreat, 
All the train of graces meet; 
Truth and innocence, and love, 
From this temple ne’er remove. 
Sacred virtue’s worthieit fhrine, 
Art thou here, and art then mine? 
Wonder, gratitude, and joy, 
Bleft viciflitude! employ 
Every moment every thought 
Crowds of cares are long forgot. 
Open, open, beauteous breatt, 
Angels here might leek their reft. 
Cefar, fill thy fhining throne, 
A nobler feat I cail my own: 
Here I reign with boundlefs fway, 
Here | triumph night and day: 
Spacious 
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continue to infeft our. public places, 
and to convert them into fo many 
feminaries of lawlefs profligacy and 
rapine. : 

Our adventurer knew that there ts 
generally lefs difficulty in getting out 
of a London playhoufe than into it; 
he accordingly ftepped back a few 
feats, and accofting the @bjet of his 
fufpicion with a threatening accent, 
and a determined look, demanded his 
watch again diredtly! 

The variet was confounded ;—and 
tho’ on his cheek there appeared no 
blufh, yet in his breaft there were 
evident figns of a violent palpitation. 

Huth,” exclaimed he,—having 
before his eyes, dou the dread of 
a conftable or an h nd—“hufh! 
do not alarm the people; my charac- 
ter is at fake, and that I prize beyond 
fifty watches! Here is one which I 
found at my feet ng two minutes 
ago and you fhall hav€it.” 

This condition was readily acceded 
to by the ‘Gentleman, and the thief, 
flipping into his hand a watch, in- 









“Rantly vanifhed amidft the crowd, 


congratulating himfelf all the while, 
ho doubt, or his dexterity in having 
effeGted fo miraculous an efcape, at 
the expence of only one watch, when 
he could have fpared at leaft half-a- 
dozen, which he ftill had about him, 
as the fruit of his evenings labour. 

The play having by this time com- 
menced; our citizen rejoiced to think 
that he had recovered his property, 
put up his watch safely, nor thought 
ugain of looking bow the hours went. 
—0On his return home, however, how 
great was his furprize to find himfelf 

fleiled of tzvo watches ;—one in his 
fob which the thief had delivered as 
his own, on the fuppofition that he 
had actually picked it from him ; and 
his own watch, which, in the hurry 
of wifhing to reach the theatre in 
time, he had, with an inadvertent 
negligence, left upon the table. 

In London, we often hear it 
guainuy faid, “Quick is the word, and 
sharp the inotion;” and hence proba- 
bly originated the word SHAPER — 


= 


Anecdotes. 


A youth of this fraternity—one of 
that numerous tribe ot flash fellows, 
who live nobody knows where, and 
who have always cash in their pockets 
no body can tell hbow—having obtain- 
ed accefs one day, into the houfe of a 
certain honourable gentleman learn- 
ed in the law, while the fervants 
were from home, and probably amuf- 
ing themfelves over a pot of humble 
porter, found nothing on which he 
could with fafety lay his fingers but 
two fuits of old clothes. Thefe, how- 
ever, he determined to carry off, ra- 
ther than return empty banded; and, 
in decamping with his booty, he met 
the gentleman himfelf, who unconfci- 
ous that he was left tobe bis own 
bouse-keeper, afked him very inno- 
cently, ‘to whom the apparel belong- 
ed; and whither he was going with 
it?” “What your honour, don’t 
you know me2” replied the arch de- 
predator—Why, I am a dyer and 
fcowerer.—I have the honour to work 
for the family, and your fervants have 
a the clothes with me'to be clean- 
ed.” 

“* Have they fo?” cried the honeft 
counfellor: “ well, you fhall have my 
new gown with you alfo to clean. I 
never appeared in it at Weftminfter 
but once, and then it had the misfor- 
ture of being ftained with a few drops 
of oil.” 

The gown was accordingly produ- 
ced. ‘Lord, Sir!” fays the ‘felf- 
created fcowerer, “ your robe is not 
a pin the worfe; and you may depend 
upon it, that, when I return the 
gown, you will not fee a {pot upon it.” 

Here the fellow fpoke truth; for 
though it was not his intention to 
return the gown, it was his fate to be 
stopped with it, in, offering it for fale ; 
and on his examinagien before a juf- 
tice, it was ill ceed, that 


the prifoner ha@'c nly wit enough, 







and impudence enough, to commence 
counfellor himfelf; and that, having 
a lawyer’s gown, he wanted but a 
lawyer's wig alfo, in order to equip 
him completely for the dar, inftead 
of being placed, as he now was, at it. 
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Poetry. 


EPITAPH 


On a tomb-ftone in Maflachufetts, ona 
a dead man, who, during his earthly 
perigrination, had exhibited in the cha- 
racter of an innholder. 


Ire e’er good punch to thee was dear, 
Drop on Yobn Dagget’s grave a tear, 
Who, when alive, fo well did tend 
The rich, the poor, the foe, the friend. 
At every knock, and every call, 

*« I’m coming, sir ;” he cry’d to all. 


At length, death knock’d, 
Poor Dagget cry’d 
I’M COMING SIR !— 


And fo, he died. 
——= 
A SONG. 


PRriruEE, Phillis, fpeak thy mind, 
Am I the man, or no? 

If I am not—pray be fo kind, 
To tell me plainly fo. 


Confider, lady, that our prime 
Dees very foon decay ; 

O then, how great would be the crime, 
To let it flip away. 


If my paflion you approve, 
I’m your fathful lover; 
If you can’t return my love, 
Faith, I’ll try another. 


i 


LINES BY A LADY, 


{On hearing the Frogs fing on the 17th 
of March. } 


Han: pleafing harbingers of fpring, 
Who in the ponds fo jocund fing; 

And with a merry roundelay, 

Do ufher in Sr. PaTrick’s Day. 

Some think your mufic rather hoarfe, 
Nay, that ’tis altogether coarte; 
Others, ever fond of joking, 

Swear your finging is but croaking: 

Yet I declare, itis to me, 

A pleafing, perfe& harmony, 

For in your varying notes | trace 

The counter, treble, tenor, bais. 

Should fome reply, ’tis base indeed, 
Such rude farcafms, pray don’t heed; 
But in your old accuitom’d way, 

Still celebrate St. Patrick’s day, 
Whether to hail the faint you fing, 

Or joy for the returning {pring, 

Which doth your tribes from jail releafe, 
Let not your annual tribute ceafe, 

But {well to fongs of praife your throats, 
Let who will fay ‘ How coarle your notes.’ 


ON THE DEATH OF GOVENOR LIVING-~ 
STON. 


Time fteals along—and now and then 
th’ old 
Pillars of our empire fall! O Livingfton! 


Thou greatly upright good old man, how 
lon 

Shall all thy fterling virtues fhine to 
view? 

Yes—in the grateful hearts of thine own 
ftate, 

Who knew thy worth, they’ll bloflom 
like the rofe; 

For brave and gen’rous are the fons of 
Jerfey. 

Peculiar were thy gifts—in council firm, 

From av’rice free, a ftern Republican. 

What pen like thine fublime, when in 
Congrefs 

Of thefe ftates, thou pluckt a feather 
from the 

Eagle’s wing, and boldly told Britannia 

And Hibernia’s fons, our brethren and 
fires, 

To what a giddy precipice they foar’d?: 

But there’s a period to all things human! 

Empires will flourifh and again decay ; 

Like men they rife and fall; fome have me 
fhort : 

And fome a longer date. 
the a 

Whirling {pheres of mad ambition Bix g 
man? 

Greedy and reftlefs is their lot below. 

Whither, O! Livingfton, art thcu now 
fled 

To mock our vain purfuit? Dof thou 
converfe 

With patriots, with heroes or divines? 

Is brave intripid Putnam now with thee,_ 

Or thy own Stirling in thy manfion feen?” 

Where is the fierce Indian with bow un- 
ftrung? 

His bloody fcalping knife now thrown 
afide; 

No Chriftian, longing for his brother’s . 
blood, 

Or malicious ripper up of charaéters, 

Can poflibly inhabit where you are. 

Does envy’s pois’nous breathout live the 
grave? 

Does Duffield, or he who fell at Trenton 
bridge, 

(Tho’ different in degrees and honours 
here, 

Now in the duft your bodies are the fame) 

Look down from the fame paradife with 
you? 

Look down ye fires and lovers of your 
country’! 

O come! on gracious errands to man- 
kind. 


Whither 
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Spacious empire! glorious pow’r! 
Mine of inexhaufted ftore! - 

Let the wretched love to roam, 
Joy and I.can live at home. 
Open, Open, balmly: breaft, 
Into-raptures.waken reft. 


ON HUMAN LIFE. 


Caitp of the duft! from whence art 
4? thou ? 
Why glooms the cloud athwart thy brow? 
Why heaves the breaft -with heart-felt 
) fighs? 
Or whence thofe tears that drown thine 
eyes? 


Alas! at early morn I've seen, 
The bluthing rofe with leaf of green, 


Its beauteous fo ght difpenfe, 
And waft perfu iling tenfe ; 
Whilft brilliant s fide by fide, 


Have wanton’d in luxuriant pride; 
And burft upon the wond’ring view, 
In the bright rainbow’s varied hue; 
Or pour’d Arabia’s balmy breath 
O’er moffy hill, angjtufted heath; 

At eve I look’d—the Talks were dead, 
The fading tints of grace were fied; 
Their garments dipp’d in ether’s dye, 
No longer charm’d the gazer’s eye; 
But rudely fcatter’d here and there, 
No more the rural maiden’s care, 
They flept unnotie’d round the plain, 
Nor Laura gather’d them again. 


Alas! at early morn I’ve seen, 
A ftately tree adorn the green; 
As the pround columa rais’d fublime, 
Its trunk difdain’d the ftorms of time ; 
Strong roots diffufe—extended far, 
Its fummit top’d the neighb’ring ftar ; 
On high it rear’d the reverend head, 
Around the mighty branches {pread ; 
Its fhadow caft a pleafant fhade, 

fig cool’d the fun beams as they play’d; 
A I look’d—by winds upborne, 
The boughs were rent, the branches torn, 
Fierce eaitern gales, which {wept around 
Had thrown its trunk acrofs the ground; 
The woodman’s axe with pond’rous 

ftroke 

Diffever’d limbs in pieces broke; 
Or worms ({fure fymptom of decay) 
E’en to the pith had work’d their way. 






Alas! at early morn I’ve seen, 
Innum’rous infe&s rove the green; 
Now fporting blithe in air fublime; 
Now {kimming light o’er muddy flime; 
On wings thrice iteep’d in golden dyes, 
Or tinge czrulean of the fkies ; 
Evolving fwift as rays of light, 

They baffle oft the eagle’s fight; 








Poetry. 


Whilft all the gems that ever fhone 
On Perfia’s crown, or India’s throne, 
United in one noontide blaze, 
Eclips’d meridian glory’s rays; 

At eve I look'd—with her faint fun, 
Their little toil of life was done; 
The trout that {wam along the pool, 


Had caught the eafy faithlefs fool ; 


The {wallow cow’ring from her neft, 
Of them prepar’d a fumptuous featt ; 
The fpider {pinning fate’s fine thread, 
Ou carelefs playful myriads fed. 


Alas ! alas ! indeed I’ve seen, 

A more affecting folemn fcene; 

’*T'was man, in all the ftrength of pride, 
With heaith and beauty at his fide; 

His limbs were active, nervous, ftrong, 
He leap’d, he walk’d, he danc’d along; 
Hisfoul, his fpirit, body, mind, 


' Was bright, capacious, firm, refin’d; 


At eve I look’d—behold him dead, 

The duft around his corpfe was fpread ; 
His life, his breath, his powers were gone, 
No more he hails the blufhing dawn ; 
Hence are my tears, ana hence my fighs, 
Whatever lives, as furely dies; 

All that are born, and all that’s made, 
Are fhadowy fhadows of a fhade. 


— 


ODE TO MARCH. 


Like Jason arm’d in coat of mail, 
Who nobly won the golden fleece ; 


Thro’ heavy ilorms of wind and hail 


Marcu On a ram triumphant rides, 
A warlike month! averfe to peace, 
No longer now the foldier bides 
In huts hybernal—o’er the plain, | 
Embattl’d fee the dread campaign! 


Spring bids the frozen rivers flow, 
Knocks off their rigid bolts of ice, 
And melts huge-Appenines of fnow : 
By flarts the flattering beams of noon, 
The linnet, or the lark entice 
To fing a momentary tune: 
But quick and fudden thifts the fcene, 
And gales tempeituous intervene! 


Scarce does the primrofe fliew her head, 
Tho’ eldett daughter of the {pring ; 

Nor dares the cowflip leave her bed, 
Affrighted at the northern blaft, 

Who blights each bofom with his wing, 
While the dun ether’s over-caft: 

Of violence how,fhort the fway ! 

"Tis but the page of a.day! 

The gods take Care of us below, 
Indulgent are their giftsito all ; 

With hands unfparing they beftow, 
Impartial—air, and fun, and rain, 

To blefs this fublunary ball, 
And mingle olceiire with our pain: 






Content is ever in our power, 
And paffes by us every hour. 


EPITAPH, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


An alarming infurreMion is broke out 
in ‘Northampton county in this State, 
which is faid to take its rife in an oppo- 
fition to the law for laying a tax on houfes 
lands, &c. The marthal of the diftri@ had 
arrefted feveral delinquents, who were 
refcued from him at Bethlehem, by a par- 
ty of rioters. The Prefident has iffued a 
proclamation, declaring his intention of 
calling forth the military to fupprefs the 
infurrection, (which is faid to increale) 
and requiring the rioters to difperfe, and 
retire peaceably to their homes by Mon- 
day the 18th inft. The marfhal fet out 
again from this city on Monday lait, to 
arreft fome of the ring-leaders. 


The Prefident left this city on Monday 
laft, on a vifit to Maflachufetts. 


The capture of the French frigate In- 
furgente of 40 guns, by captain Truxton, 
is confirmed by official intelligence. 

From captain Truxton’s letter to the 
Secretary of the navy it appears, that in 
his engagement with the Infurgente, the 
killed and wounded on board the French 
frigate were as follows: 
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Badly wounded 
Wounded more flightly......... 


| & 


Total killed and wounded....70 


On board the Conftellation only one 
man was killed; two badly wounded, 
one of whom is fince dead, the other, a 
midfhipman, loft his foot; and one ordi- 
nary feaman flightly wounded. One man 
on board the Conftellation was killed 
by one of her lieutenants at the guns, for 
cowardice. 


We are concerned to ftate an unfortu- 
nate occurrence which took place on the 
morning of the 6th init. on the George- 
town road, about four miles this fide of 
Mr. Spurrier’s tavern. The fouthern 
flage, through the drowfinefs of the dri- 
ver, it is fuppofed, was upfet, and a Mr. 
Harrifon of Virginia, and gen. Sumpter, 
of South Carolina, Reprefentatives in 
Congrefs, were fo much injured as to be 
unable to proceed further than Mr. Spur- 
ricr’s. It was at firft thought that an 
arm of the former, and a leg of the latter 
were broken; but fortunately their 
wounds proved not to be fo bad, 

On Saturday night laft, about twelve 
o'clock, a fire broke out in a counting 
houle, in Union near Second Street, which 
with ablack-{mith fhop, cut-nail fa&ory, 
ftable, and coach houfe, (being all frame 
buildings) burnt to the ground. The cp- 
polite and adjoining houfes were in 


great danger, but providentially, by the 
exertions of the citizens, the fire was 
prevented from communicating to them. 

On Sunday afternoon at two o’clock, 
about fixty of the French prifoners, lately 
confined at Lancafter, arrived in town 
from that place; they were guarded by 
captain Barton’s company of infantry, 
and we underftand ‘are to be fent to the 
Wett Indies in the Retalliation fchooner. 

On the 27th ult. a duel was fought 
oppofite to Williamtport, on the other 
fide of the Potomak, between captain 
William Lewis, and enfign Alexander 
Cooper, lately appointed to that office in 
the additional army. It is with pleafure 
we announce, that the action happily ter- 
minated. Cooper firft difcharged his pif- 
tol at Lewis, which luckily did no inju- 
ry ; captain Lewis being the perfon chal- 
lenged, difcharged the contents of his, 
in the air. 

The gentlemen who were prefent, we 
underitand, very much applauded the 
condu& of both the above mentioned 
gentlemen on the cecation, as having 
acted like foldiers and men of honour. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman at 
Bell-Canton, (Tennesse,) to his friend in 
this place, dated February 4th, 1799. 

‘‘ Ir is with fincere forrow, that I an- 
nounce the death of eornet Ludwell 
Grimes of Virginia, in confequence of 
a duel, on the 1ft inftant, with lieute- 
nant Stephen G. Simmons, formerly of 
the city of Philadelphia, and now an 
officer of the cavalry ftationed at this 
place—he expired on the following even- 
ing, after having given us every {peci- 
men of the man of honour and courage, 


His brother officers unanimoufly lament 


the lofs of fo valuable an officer.” 
—e——- 
MARRIAGES. 

Captain Uzziel Oliphant to Mifs Mary 
Murdock; Ross Cuthbert, efq. of the pro- 
vince of Lower Canada, to Mifs Emly 
Rush, of this city. 

DEATHS. 

Mr. Owen Biddle, of this city, in the 
62d year of his age: Mr. Mordecai Lewis, 
of this city, merchant, inthe 52d year of 
his age. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Henry was received too late for this 
number, but fhall have a place in our 
next. A regular continuance of his fa- 
vors is earneitly iolicited. 
The Usiquirarian, No. XVIII. in 
our next. 
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